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“Ticker Tape 


The metal that curls back from your cutting years ago, modern Warner & Swaseys are 


SS seek < 


f tools tells a story of profit and loss as surely as cutting costs in hundreds of plants—some- 
the quotations coming in over a stock ticker. times as much as 50%—and are reducing 
scrap loss, increasing precision and sale- 


Production costs are mounting. The only 


way to maintain a profit is to increase pro- ability of product, improving employee 


duction per dollar of overhead, and that relations because they are easier to operate. 


means higher speeds and higher accuracy Warner & Swasey field engineers will be 


in tools such as turret lathes—your metal glad to study your turning operations and 


tape” must curl off your machines faster show you in provable figures how ther 


than it does in the plants of your competitors, could make your shop “ticker tape” tell 


urate finished pieces. ‘ . : 
and leave more accur ; P a more profitable story. There is no obliga- 


Compared to turret lathes of even a few tion. Write Warner & Swasey, Cleveland. 
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L owesT PRICED CAR IN AMER, Ca 


MODERN COIL SPRing- 
LL AROUND 1 
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. ODS 60" 2-DOOR SEDAN TERE # tig. 
Se cia se mee»  albe oo 


VISIT GENERAL MOTORS’ EXHIBITS AT THE NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIRS 


No” you can buy a car with modern 
coil springs all around at a price right 
down in the low-price field. And it’s an 
Oldsmobile! With all the performance and 
beauty you would expect from this quality 
car. Just think—the big, 90 H. P. Olds 
Sixty Sedan, with wide-vision Body by 
Fisher and big, built-in trunk, is priced at 
$106 less than last year’s lowest-priced Olds 
trunk sedan. Further, the 95 H. P. Seventy 
and the 110 H. P. Eighty have both been 

ve Rhythmic Ride reduced in price. Come in. Drive an Olds- 
exclusie oo Springing, mobile and try the revolutionary Rhythmic 
Ride. There’s literally nothing else like it! 





Oldsmobile’ s 


le coil springs 
nhs of the car. 


. corners * ° . , 
e lubrication or Delivered price at Lansing, 
d-down, fore- s Mich., subject to change without 
adjustment. All up- re motion is con- notice. Price includes safety 
and-aft and side-to-side ed. You enjoy glass, bumpers, bumper guards, 


trolled—body-roll ager agen any road. AND WP spare tire and tube. Trans- 
a smooth, steady tf ae 2 portation, state and local taxes, if any, optional 
equipment and accessories—extra. General Motors 


Instalment Plan. A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


OLDOSMOBILE “cnn 
EVERYTHING / 
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You have a 


date at 







DEL MONTE 


Plan now to come. Del Monte’s rates start at 
$8.00 each for two, meals included. For a free 
book and picture map write Carl S. Stanley, 
Manager, Room 30, Del Monte, California. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


AND DEL MONTE LODGE. 
AT PEBBLE BEACH 


Here is the famed 17-Mile Drive, along 
white sandy beaches, through pine and 

ress forests... 
ae courses (one of them Pebble Beach); 
here pools and polo fields . . . 
Monte’s endlessly exciting nights! 





Three hours from San Francisco 
and the world’s most beautiful 
World’s Fair, you'll ride into the 
_ 20,000 sea-rimmed acres of Hotel 
Del Monte—on the legendary, 
lovely Monterey Peninsula. 
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Yankee Stoppers? 


The National League looks Worse th 
ever this year. The Yankees look bett 










than ever, even without the services of Jy mi 
DiMaggio and Lou Gehrig. As an ex” 
tional League rooter, I would like to i ha 

ne 





gest the following team selected from 4 
eight National League clubs. This team 
the only one that stands a chance of 





liv 
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ping the Yankees from taking four straig 
in the World Series; they might win oli ti 
game if Pearson’s wrist is still sore qm!” 
October. dre 
Ap 

First base: Frank McCormick, Cincinnay fi“ 
Second base: Burgess Whitehead, Giants ME Dig 
Third base: Stan Hack, Cubs stal 
Shortstop: Billy Myers, Cincinnati har 


Right field: Paul Waner, Pirates 

Center field: Mel Ott, Giants (where he } 
longs) ) 

Left field: Ducky Medwick, Cardinals sect 

Catcher: Harry Danning, Giants casl 

Pitchers: Lon Warneke, Cardinals; Bill [aa will 
Cubs; Paul Derringer, Cincinnati; Lou Fe 
Boston Bees. 
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HOWARD JACOBS 
New York City 





World’s Fair Art D 


On a recent visit to the New Yo 
World’s Fair I was surprised to see 
many first-rate artists represented. Sculj 
ture on the grounds includes work } 
Waylande Gregory, Paul Manship, ( 
Milles, and William Zorach. There ; 
many colorful outdoor murals by lo 
Ferstadt, Eugene Savage, and _ scores ( 
others. Buildings themselves have with 
done by the architect William Lescagiiwhat 
and industrial designers like Walter Dogifarow 
win Teague and Norman Bel Geddes. [satis 

The contemporary art show is ig.” 
largest of its kind ever assembled anggthe 
where. Even if it is too big for casual qmp'™uc 
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joyment, the 546 oil paintings and wat isn’t 
colors, 259 sculptures, 400 prints a his 
drawings were selected democraticag?™{ul 
from some 25,000 works submitted 


regional juries all over the nation. Tig Ne 
result may not be the best work | 
American artists today, but it is certai 
typical of every shade of artistic opinit 
and technique. There is also a surprisit 
ly large show of contemporary Engi 
paintings and sculpture in the Briti 
Pavilion. Nagas 
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The Migratory Problem 


Burton Rascoe strayed far from the fa 
in what he said about the migratory {a 
people depicted in John Steinbeck’s “T! 
Grapes of Wrath.” As a Californian, | s 
no point in minimizing a problem s0 ac! 
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5 in California and serious in many another 

state. 

Let Mr. Rascoe talk with these migra- 

tory families face to face. He will find they 
come from sturdy American stock and he 
vorse tha will see that the California State Relief Ad- 
ook bettg ministration was conservative when it said: 
‘tees of J “The families studied were industrious, 
an ex.N hard-working American citizens with good 
ke to sy mental equipment. They were found to be 
1 from th living under conditions almost too deplor- 
his team able to describe.” 


ce of Som Tow farm prices, drought, mechaniza- 
Ur straigham he i itv of 

. tion, and the insecurity of tenancy com- 
it win oy E : . . f th 
I ‘Mm |ined to cause a mass migration out of the 
el drought states. From July 1935 through 

April 1938, about 250,000 migratory farm 

.. [MBworkers entered California. At times, as 
incinnati We 
Giants (gbigh as 75 per cent came from the drought 
, & § 


states. From 1930 to 1936 the ten states 
hardest hit by drought witnessed heavy 
emigration. 

You can’t blame soil erosion on an in- 
secure tenant farmer with a microscopic 
, cash income. ._Blame the weather, if you 
ls; Bill L@gwill, but blame even more the past col- 
Lou Feti@@Mlective stupidities of society and govern- 

ment. 
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D JACOBS H. R. TOLLEY 


Chief of Bureau 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 
New Yo 
to see § 
ed. Sculglen vs. Women 

work fm Regarding Harold Marshall’s “Stalking 
ship, CagmmSex” letter in your May 15 issue, comment- 





There aging on the book “How to Marry the Per- 
by Lougiffect Man,” I, too, am fed up with the per- 
scores @@iect-man idea. What would a woman do 


with such a liability? Can you imagine 


rave bed 
n Lescaqmwhat an awful bore such a person would be 
alter Doaggmaround the house? So egotistical, so self- 
eddes. [™gsatisfied. When he spoke, the “little wom- 
w is n” would say: “Quiet, children, your 
bled anmmather is speaking.” No chance for con- 
casual qgpttuctive argument or personal opinion. It 
and wasn't fair to the man to put such ideas into 
rints amgls head, because there’s going to be an 


awful letdown later on. 
MRS. H. L. MORRISON 


ocraticé 
mitted 
tion. 
work } 
; certailf™ Harold Marshall’s perturbation regard- 
ic opinij™ng “scheming women” touches me. I sup- 
pose he has never stopped to consider the 
humiliation an attractive woman feels when 
he sees advice, blazoned on book jackets, 
magazine ads—not to mention street rail- 
ay ads—on “how to get your man.” Asa 
matter of fact, Mr. Marshall, it isn’t the 
ones who take heed of such advice that you 
should beware of. It’s the woman who in- 
stinctively “knows her stuff,” without re- 
sorting to hocus-pocus of the type men- 
n the fa honed. who w; Py gle : 
» Who will most certainly “get you, if 

you don’t watch out!” 

BETTY JANE MARKHAM 


New York City 
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Commercial Banking 








A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 



































Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., 
Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Smascist— 

Munich: For eighteen months, police 
have been on the lookout for a man who 
plucks spectacles from girls’ noses and 
either grinds them underfoot or puts them 
on streetcar tracks and waits for a car to 
come along and smash them. Last week, 
officers caught him. He ascribed it to an 
“resistible urge.” 














Quiet Decade— 

Detroit, Mich.: After 21 years of 
married life, Thomas Booth suddenly 
stopped speaking to his wife, Isabelle. 
Recently, after ten years’ silence, she won 
a divorce in circuit court. “I used to ask 
him why he never spoke,” she testified, 
“but he would never answer.” 


Foolers at the Fair— 

New York City: With obvious sym- 
bolism, an unknown wag stuck a battered, 
torn umbrella into a wastebasket in front 
of the British Pavilion last week. Mean- 
while several persons who pilfered samples 
of cheese from the Netherlands Pavilion 
found they were dummies made of soap. 


Hi-Yo, Dogcatcher!— 

Santa Fe, N.M.: After his driver’s 
license was suspended for 90 days last 
week because of reckless driving, Pound- 
master Martin Pacheco went galloping off 
to chase stray cats and dogs by horseback. 


Last Resort— 

Albuquerque, N.M.: Pleading guilty 
to an intoxication charge, James Murphy 
told Judge E. C. Gober about his philoso- 
phy of beverages: “I don’t drink anything 
but whisky, coffee, and water. When I 
can’t get whisky, I take coffee, and when 
I can’t get coffee I take water—but not 
very often, judge.” Sentence was suspended. 


Thought— 

Grand Ledge, Mich.: F. W. Bryce, 
24-year-old editor of The Independent, 
startled his readers by publishing the 
names of 650 local youths and men from 
17 to 45 on the front page of his news- 
paper. His headline was: “GRAND LEDGE’sS 
CANNON FODDER.” His reason was: “To 
make people think.” 


Unwilling Hitchhikers— 

New Orleans, La.: As Merton Oxford 
drove his car away from the curb, he 
thought he heard angry shouts but he 
looked back, saw nothing, and drove on. 
Six blocks farther on, Oxford became 
conscious of persistent horn blowing. En- 
raged, he pulled to the curb and got out. 
So did the occupant of the midget car he 
had inadvertently towed after their bump- 
ers locked. 

















The 4 Duchesses...hotels afloat. Discover 
how little it costs to enjoy the luxury of 
cabin and bath en route to Europe! 
$165 up Cabin Class ($182 with bath); 
$122.50 Tourist Class; $93.50 Third 
Class. Also the famous Empresses and 
comfortable Mont ships. 











It’s like a preview of old France... 
sailing down the historic St. Law- 
rence Seaway! Two extra foreign 
ports...Montreal and Québec...then 
1,000 miles through French- 
Canada. 





Folders, sailings...your agent or Canadian Pacific: offices in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Chicago, Montreal, and 31 other cities in the United States and Canada. 
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60K/ This is the Spark Plug ; 


that is Astonishing Motorists _|- 


by putting new life into spark-weary engines / 
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Here is the Secret OFM 


ee i u, THANKS FOR YOUR TIP ON AUTO-LITE 
é SPARK PLUGS. YOU SHOULD SEE 
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PMiito-Lite Spark Plug 


that’s Winning Thousands of New Users Every Day! 


“‘T NEVER knew that spark plugs could 
make such a difference!” exclaims one 
motorist. 

“‘My car is off like a flash when I step on 
the accelerator, now that I’ve installed those 
new Auto-Lite Spark Plugs,” says another. 

And so, all over the country, the news is 
traveling of a new kind of spark plug that 
is revitalizing sluggish, lazy motors. Last 
year nearly a million motorists changed 
over to it. 

Why? There’s a reason, and a good one. 
Here is a spark plug especially created by 
Ignition Engineers; a spark plug specifi- 
cally designed to work in harmony with 
the entire ignition system and producing 
results that are often little short of amazing. 


NEVER BEFORE PERFORMANCE LIKE THIS 





ROASTED AT2000°—Testinginsulator HIGHVOLTAGE SHOCK.EveryAuto-Lite 
resistance at twice temperatures Spark Plug must stand up under an 
found in average engine operation’ electrical charge fargreaterthan that 
encountered in ordinary operation. 


guarantees Auto-Lite durability. 





owe ALT O-LITE spark Pu 


Revolutionary New Features 
Auto-Lite engineers have developed a new 
alloy, called Konium, which, together with 
Auto-Lite “‘geometric” gap design, makes 
it possible to produce a more effective 
spark, with Jess effort! 

Make this convincing test. Have your 
service man install a set of new Auto-Lite 
Spark Plugs in your car at once. Notice how 
your car instantly takes on new life and 
vigor — how much more smoothly your 
engine responds when you step on the 
accelerator. 

Remember, Auto-Lites cost no more! 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CO. 
TOLEDO e« Merchandising Division « OHIO 








FOR ONE OUT OF EVERY 4 new cars 
Auto- Lite Spark Plugs are standard 
equipment—adopted by car manu- 
facturers after exhaustive tests. 










“TOPS WITH ME” 
Writes Frank H, Judge of Toledo. 


“The beneficial effects of new Auto- 
Lite spark plugsin my car 
were immediate in faster 
pickup, greater power 
and, above all,anincrease 
of 30% to 35% greater 
mileage on gasoline.” 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Informal Embargoes 


Once Congress has disposed of the neu- 
trality issue and adjourned, watch for ex- 
tension of the Administration’s “moral em- 
bargo” against Japan. The original em- 
bargo (as first revealed here) took effect 
when Hull persuaded plane makers volun- 
tarily to stop selling to Japan. Now the 
Administration hopes to seek similar agree- 
ments from producers of petroleum, scrap 
iron, and copper. Research by an interde- 
partmental committee and by Army strat- 
egists has convinced F.D.R. that such a 
move would seriously hamstring Japan in 
China within two months. 


New Welcoming Routine 


Much palaver has been written about 
Washington’s impressive welcome io Pres- 
ident Somoza of Nicaragua, how it had 
some deep significance or how it was just a 
dress rehearsal for the welcome to be given 
British royalty. The straight story is sim- 
ple: On his last trip to Latin America, 
F.D. R. was impressed by the superior way 
the southern republics greeted visiting 
heads of states. Back in Washington, he 
got State-War-Navy officials to map out a 
military display to be used for welcoming 
all rulers. Somoza happened to be the first 
such visitor after the plan was adopted. 
George and Elizabeth will be second. But 
it’s to be standard procedure from now on. 




























Political Straws 


When Paul McNutt resigns as Philippine 
High Commissioner this summer, Assistant 
Secretary of State Francis B. Sayre will al- 
most certainly replace him . . . A scandal, 
having to do with contracts for a tunnel 
partly financed by PWA, will shortly break 
in Boston, involving several big G. O. P. 
politicians . . . Governor Cramer of the 
Virgin Islands tells friends he’ll resign 
soon. 


Retailers’ Peace 


Though genuine, large-scale government- 
business “appeasement” is now pretty well 
out the window, next week’s National Re- 
tail Federation convention will show some 
superficial signs in that direction. As fore- 
shadowed here a month ago, Roosevelt 
and Hopkins will address the convention, 
and the federation, in turn, will adopt 


fairly friendly solutions. But one big 
hitch may develop, unless advisers can 
change F.D.R.’s plans. At last word, some 
of them were trying to dissuade him from 
using his speech to take swats at “big 
business.” Such talk wouldn’t set well 
even with the retail group, which includes 
heads of many of the nation’s giant mer- 
chandising firms. 


Brazil-U. S. Talks 


That “good will” visit being paid to 
Brazil by General Marshall, U.S. Chief of 
Staff-designate, is far from the namby- 
pamby matter the War Department would 
have it seem. Actually, Marshall and the 
Brazilian generals (who'll pay a return 
call here) are prepared to discuss specific 
defense-collaboration plans. Most pressing 
subject is the question of U.S. Air Corps 
advice and aid in suppressing a major up- 
rising which President Vargas believes the 
Berlin Foreign Office is now fomenting 
among the Germans in Sao Paulo Prov- 
ince. 


Tax Outlook 


After all of last week’s stories, denials, 
and counterdenials, the essential tax out- 
look remains just about as outlined here 
Apr. 10: Modification of social-security 
taxes and renewal of expiring excise taxes 
will, of course, pass. Hanes’ plan for sim- 
plifying taxes on business (without cutting 
total revenue) still has a chance. F.D.R. 
is cold to the idea, but Morgenthau and 
important Congress leaders stick to it. In 
the end, the plan’s fate depends on busi- 
ness. If businessmen suddenly show real 
enthusiasm for it, it will probably pass in 
some form; otherwise not. 


C. I. O. Lobbying Slump 


Note that the C.1.0.’s influence on Con- 
gress has declined sharply. One little-noted 
reason is that C.I.O. officials have blun- 
dered by sending Congressmen almost 
daily letters urging votes for this or that, 
without confining the pressure to labor 
matters. Congressmen have grown so tired 
of the indiscriminate lobbying that Lewis 
has now found himself unable even to push 
through a bill for government black-list- 
ing of contractors who don’t comply with 
NLRB orders. 


Trivia 

Mrs. Roosevelt says F.D.R. unthinkingly 
asked President Somoza of Nicaragua how 
the winter sports were in his country .. . 


Hugo Black, emerging from the seclusion 
that began when he was named to the Su- 


preme Court, now gives occasional parties 
for his old Senate cronies in the private 
dining room of a Washington restaurant 
. . . When the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 was announced,’ two astute 
newsboys rushed to the Bituminous Coal 
Commission’s offices, yelled “President 
abolishes coal commission,” and sold out 
in a few moments... A real feud is devel- 
oping between Senators Smith and Byrnes 
of South Carolina, caused largely by the 
former’s general bitterness since the purge 
effort last fall. 





Britain’s Plane Rush 


"Those indefinite stories about Britain’s 
“amazingly fast air rearmament” are cor- 
rect. Confidential reports through Wash- 
ington military channels disclose that, in 
contrast with the few score war planes 
turned out each month before Munich, 
the March output totaled 570 craft; April, 
630 (which would be 7,500 a year). These 
figures, plus the terrific pace of British 
naval construction, have done far more 
than Chamberlain’s conscription plan to 
convince Washington of London’s de- 
termination to stop Hitler. 


Nazi Dissension 


Mounting evidence indicates there’s 
sound basis for rumors of growing unrest 
within Germany. Apparent causes are (1) 
general war fears, (2) the increased fre- 
quency and quality of German-language 
news broadcasts from near-by countries, 
and (3) the rapid multiplication of under- 
ground mimeographed newspapers. Evi- 
dence of the change includes increasing 
mail received by foreign broadcasters, re- 
cent unreported rioting in the old Social- 
ist stronghold in Berlin’s East End, and 
much more open grumbling in Munich, 
birthplace of Nazism, where the shortage 
of “Heils” and other bits of Nazi enthusi- 
asm may soon cause Goebbels to open a 
special Munich propaganda office. Bur 
note that the discontent, while it is grow- 
ing, still has a tremendous way to go be- 
fore Hitler’s critics will compare in num- 
ber with his supporters. 


No Disarmament 


News correspondents have generally 
failed to stress a basic reason why Hitler, 
even if he were disposed to create a peace- 
ful atmosphere, would shy away from 
any disarmament agreement. As any able 
European economist will tell you, a shut- 
down of German war industries, which 
now account for perhaps 50% of Ger- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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many’s industrial activity, would wreck 
the country’s already wobbly economic 
machine. The very first result would be 
to throw as many as 5,000,000 men out of 
work, knocking the props from under Hit- 
ler’s no-unemployment boast. 


Anglo-Portuguese Oil 


Here’s one new indication that Fascist 
pressure on Portugal has done little to un- 
dermine that country’s long-standing ac- 
cord with Britain. It’s not generally known, 
but Portugal has recently granted an ex- 
clusive 50-year concession to develop its 
oil resources, heretofore regarded as lim- 
ited, to the Anglo-Portuguese Oil Co., Ltd., 
newly formed organization dominated by 
British interests. 


Windsor Snubs 


It’s known, but only whispered about in 
cosmopolitan Parisian society, that the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor are not be- 
ing “received” by ultra-aristocratic French 
social circles. The old nobility, intensely 
Catholic, opposes divorces and censures 
the Duke for abandoning prerogatives to 
which he was supposedly bound from 
birth to death. Recently members of. an- 
cient French families walked out of an 
American society woman’s party when they 
learned the Windsors were to be guests. 


Dutch Alliance 


Watch for announcement of one Euro- 
pean military alliance you haven’t been 
expecting—an agreement linking the 
Netherlands and Belgium. For some time 
diplomats have been quietly preparing for 
such an alliance—or for at least a declara- 
tion of mutual solidarity, having treaty 
effect. If they’re able to overcome such 
difficulties as the tradition of strict neu- 
trality in both countries, look for some 
such tipoff as military staff consultations 
at about the time of Queen Wilhelmina’s 
scheduled visit to Brussels. 


Foreign Notes 


Britain has protested to Tokyo about a 
Japanese-made synthetic whisky sold in 
the Orient under the brazen label “Royal 
Highland Whisky, as supplied to his 
Majesty King George VI and bottled at 
Buckingham Palace under the personal 
supervision of the King” . . . When King 
Zog arrived in Turkey last week he told 
diplomats he had been kept a virtual 
prisoner in Greece and that the Greek 
Government had formally promised Italy 
he would not be allowed to speak to re- 
porters . . . The French Government is 
quietly trying to arrange a Pan-Arab con- 
ference in Paris to line up Arab leaders 
against Fascist powers . . . Though he 
sincerely wants to keep his country neu- 
tral, King George of Greece has made his 
personal feelings clear to his friends: “The 


best thing that could happen to the world 
would be the sudden deaths of the dic- 


tators.” 





Japanese Chain Stores 


Strange as it sounds, you'll probably 
read soon of large-scale establishment of 
Japanese-owned chain stores in the Ha- 
waiian Islands and along the U.S. Pacific 
Coast. Executives of Tokyo’s big Mitsui 
interests, who are backing the operation, 
will say it’s aimed to “popularize Japanese 
merchandise in America” and to “give 
Japanese jobs.” Stores, designed as much 
in the American style as possible, will 
handle general merchandise but no food 
except canned Japanese fish and delicacies. 
Already negotiations for sites have been 
quietly started in Los Angeles and Seattle, 
and several American-educated Japanese 
have been selected to handle promotion 
and publicity. 


Wall Street Index 

You can find no better index of Wall 
Street’s dullness than the crucial, if little- 
publicized, real-estate situation there. 
Now that regulation has ended the lure 
the district once held, floor space that for- 
merly went for $6 a square foot brings 
only $1.50. “Forty Wall,” the district’s 
most impressive office building, has just 
defaulted on interest payments and is 
headed for foreclosure proceedings—fol- 
lowing the route of its next-door neighbor 
“44 Wall.” Recognizing the general change, 
one big bank has just marked down the 
value of its own building by $5,000,000. 


European Firms to U.S. 

Don’t be surprised if one or more great 
European corporations operating on an in- 
ternational scale switch their general of- 
fices, or at least part of their headquarters 
staffs, to New York. This is far from cer- 
tain but is being seriously discussed by 
N.Y. bankers and representatives of Paris 
and London companies which have plants 
and branches in Canada, Latin America, 
Australia, and elsewhere. They reason that 
the “inevitable” European war will not 
only stall company operations in Europe 
but will bring foreign-exchange restrictions 
that will prevent their financing overseas 
operations. Because America’s huge gold 
hoard precludes exchange restrictions here, 
N. Y. headquarters would have little trou- 
ble financing subsidiaries scattered over 
the world. 


Business Footnotes 
Watch for announcement shortly of sev- 


eral big loans by U.S. banks to Latin- 
American countries, designed partly to 
permit the governments to pay up debts 
to American commercial companies .. . 
Note that the German ship companies are 
getting none of the more than $5,000,000 
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a year being paid for shipping Europea 
gold to the U.S.; reason is that insurap, 
companies, fearing confiscation in case ; 
war, charge prohibitive premiums for gol 
shipped on Nazi liners . . . Since 7, 
Chicago Tribune’s blasts about Con] 
munism at Yale and Harvard Law Schoo 
graduates of those institutions have foyy, 
it much harder to land jobs in the Chicay, 
area ... The SEC is studying proposals 
cut the fat commissions a few investmey 
bankers get for arranging private securit 
deals whereby corporations issue bonds ¢ 
rectly to insurance companies. 





Press Notes 


The American Newspaper Publishe 
Association, uneasy over the possibility , 
strikes by the Newspaper Guild, has 
committee completing plans whereby j, 
pers can get strike insurance from Lloyd’ 
. . . Prize definition by Religious Nev 
Service, which funnels church news to tly 
nation’s papers: “A dry Mass is a recits 
tion of the prayers of the Mass omittiy 
the essentials—Offertory, Consecration, an 
Communism” . . . Hearst papers in Sa 
Francisco have turned down ads for th 
current Russian films “Professor Mam 
lock” and “The Defense of Volotchayevsk: 


Embassy ‘Press Agent’ 


The feud between Lady Lindsay, Ame: 
ican-born wife of the British Ambassador 
and Washington newspaper women, men 
tioned here before, is flaring again. Lated 
of a long series of troubles was Lai 
Lindsay’s long lecture to them on whal 
Americans should not do in Their Majes 
ties’ presence and her insistence that th 
newspaper women name one of theif 
group to act—without pay—as a clearing 
house for all information about the Quee 
during her visit here. This reporter woul 
have to gather all questions, obtain th 
answers from the Embassy, and then dis 
seminate the information to her colleague 
The feminine writers acidly suggested th 
British Embassy hire its own press ager 


Missing Persons 


Mrs. Myra McHenry, noted Karss 
saloon smasher of the Carrie Nation er 
whose appeals to the Senate helped kee 
Presidents’ pictures out of liquor adver 
tising, now lives in Wichita; at 91 she 
active in a campaign for “more honesty i 
government”... Mgr. Augustin Voloshys 
ex-Premier of the Carpatho-Ukraine wit 
fled when Hungary took over his state 
now lives in Berlin where he conduc 
weekly services in a small church; sti 
calls himself Premier but is completely 
ignored by the government . 
Murray, ex-Follies girl and glamoro 
stage and screen star of the early ‘2% 
lives at Playa Del Rey, near Culver ity 
Calif; plans to organize a swing bam 
and take it on tour. 
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Topay a Packard costs you $100 to $300 less than it 
did formerly. 

This is not a temporary reduction, but the beginning of a 
new, permanent price policy. It is the fulfillment of a plan 
that has been four years in the making—a plan to give 
you A LOT MORE CAR than the same money can buy 
anywhere else. 

With its two great factories extensively rearranged, 
with a multi-million dollar expansion program completed, 


REDUCES PRICE 10 § 


Tue sensationally low price of $888 is for the same beautiful 
Packard which sold for $990! The Packard 120 and Super-8 


have also been reduced as much, or more. 


Yet not one detail has been changed, cheapened or left off. 

Go to your nearest Packard dealer today. Take a 1939 Packard 
out on the road, put it through every test your ingenuity can de- 
vise, get all the welcome facts on its economy of upkeep. 

Then-—even if your heart was set on some other make—see if 
any power on earth could keep you from owning a Packard. 


ASK THE 


MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





THE FINEST PACKARDS EVER BUILT 


—These cars now reduced in price are the 


same spirited, mechanically-great 1939 bene 
Packards that have delighted the “man — Bie 
who owns one”’. Never in 40 years has Pos 


Packard received such a torrent of en- [7 
thusiastic letters from owners. ie 


Packard effects important savings—reflected in Pack- 
ard’s new low prices. 


And because Packard is in a rare and fortunate finan- 
cial position as well—having no cost-increasing interest 
charges, burdened with no mortgaged overhead— Packard 
can make this promise: 


NO OTHER AUTOMOBILE SHALL OFFER YOU 
AS MUCH FOR YOUR MONEY AS A PACKARD 


38 


Prices $100 to $300 lower 


Price reductions range from $100 on some 
models up to $300 on others! So, you'll 
Save at least $100! tens 


AND UP, 
delivered in 
Detroit, State 
taxes extra 










your mont 
payments are reduced stil] further. — 





PACKARD COMPLETES 4 YEAR PLAN! 

















| tor heay dy cross: coumiy hauling 


It’s a new kind of tire— built on entirely new prin- 
ciples to give you record-breaking long-distance 
wear—on 2% ton and larger trucks and trailers 


Ou'LL get an idea of how much extra mileage this 

i ww YKL*-SS tire delivers when we tell you its 

tread averages up to 53% THICKER than treads on 
conventional truck tires of the same sizes. 


It is the heaviest, longest-wearing tread ever built on 
a truck tire— made possible by TWO new Goodyear 
developments which provide the greater carcass 
strength and heat-resistance essential to carry so 
much extra rubber. 


One is “MULTIPLE COMPOUNDING”“—an entirely 
new method of building rubber into tires that 
gives a firmer, tougher body with more uniform 

distribution of stresses and strains which develop 

between body and tread. 


The other is RAYOTWIST* CORD — an amazingly 
tough rayon cord spun from cotton cellulose 
and like carbohydrates which far excels ordi- 
nary cord in strength and resistance to heat. 


What this adds up to is a sturdier, brawnier, 
heat-defying tire with enough extra rubber on 

the road to give super-mileage service in long- 
distance trucking at normal speeds— a marvel that 

will cut your tire cost per ton-mile to rockbottom. 
One look at this new YKL-SS will tell you 
what a husky brute it is. Your Goodyear dealer 
has it now. 

_ it (+ a 


_f 


yy Ff ix 2 


A centennial product of The —— 
Greatest Name in Rubber THE GREATEST NAME se IN RUBBER 


*Trade-marks of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Congress on Spending Spree, 
Boosts Deficit 430 Million 


Economy Bloc Rallies 
Shattered Forces for Last Stand; 


Roosevelt in a Dilemma 


For more than three years President 
Roosevelt has been preaching the gospel 
of deficit spending for recovery, as set 
down by Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board (Newsweek, 
Jan. 16). During the six years of his Ad- 
ministration the national debt has soared 
from $16,364,740,000 to $40,062,945,328, 
of which the two chief items were nearly 
$20,000,000,000 for relief and public works 
and about $2,000,000,000 for defense. 

Last fall, when voters gave Republicans 
their greatest gains since 1928, some of 
the Democrats on Capitol Hill 


which added up to a $1,218,666,572 Agri- 
culture Department Supply Bill—$383.,- 
547,959 bigger than the House bill, nearly 
$400,000,000 over the budget estimate, 
and some $372,000,000 in excess of reve- 
nues earmarked for agriculture. The largest 
items were $225,000,000 for parity pay- 
ments and $113,000,000 for surplus-crop 
subsidies, although no item of conceivable 
interest to agricultural voters was too 
trivial to win a hearing. Majority Leader 
Alben Barkley almost missed a state 
luncheon for President Somoza of Nica- 
ragua in order to see through an addition 
of $2,000,000 for the Forest Service and 
$75,000 for tobacco inspection. 

It was all over in five hours. No roll 
calls were taken. Apart from a spirited 
fight in committee by Sen. James F. 


per that, since money was being spent on 
all sides, what was the use of “making re- 
ductions exclusively at the expense of agri- 
culture?” The final vote, as checked by 
newspaper men, was 61 to 14, with only 
three Democrats dissenting. 

Promptly from the House side came a 
warning from Rep. Clifton A. Woodrum, 
leader of the economy bloc which pared 
relief costs, that he would “join with the 
President” in rejecting the Senate in- 
creases. But even as he spoke, his col- 
leagues were joyfully adding $50,000,000 
for rivers and harbors and flood control to 
the War Department’s nonmilitary ap- 
propriation. 

Due for Senate consideration this week 
is the Pepper Florida canal project, esti- 
mated to cost more than $100,000,000, for 
which no revenues have been provided. 
The Army is cool to it; the Navy admits 
battleships could not use it, and Flori- 
dians themselves are divided on it, but 
Barkley has promised Pepper action while 
the spending tide is running. 

Other spending items are being made 

ready for Congress by the Eccles 





began to suspect that the public 
wanted less spending and more 
recovery. House conservatives 
started the ball rolling by trim- 
ming Mr. Roosevelt’s WPA esti- 
mates $150,000,000, though they 
eventually voted all but $50,000,- 
000 of what the President had 
asked. Spurred by the success of 
their rebellion and by repeated 
Gallup polls which showed they 
were on the right track as far as 
taxpayers were concerned, con- 
gressmen swung the economy ax 
lightly on many a budget item. 
The country sat back to watch 
the battle between a “spending” 
President and a “saving” Con- 
gress. 

Last week the battlers changed 
sides. As Mr. Roosevelt and his 
fiscal advisers viewed with alarm, 
the Senate and House went on a 
carefree spending spree the like 
of which has seldom been wit- 
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nessed in Washington. By the 
time they knocked off for the 
week end an expected 1940 fiscal-year 
deficit of $3,300,000,000 had zoomed to 
nearly $3,800,000,000. 


Roll, Log, Roll 

_ Senators started the log rolling by grind- 
ing through, item by item, 107 recommen- 
dations of their Appropriations Committee 








group. Though the details have 
not been published, the kernel of 
one such idea is said to be to in- 
crease the amount of old-age 
pensions and advance the date of 
starting payment from 1942 to 
1940 or possibly even this fall, 
with a view to throwing more 
cash into circulation. 

Confining his alarm specifically 
to the Senate’s farm gesture, Mr. 


SS Roosevelt recalled that Congres- 


sional leaders had broken a pledge 
to him by their failure to pro- 
vide means for financing $212,- 
000,000 in farm payments voted 
last year and long since spent. 
The President made an econ- 
omy gesture of his own when he 
sent to Congress Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 (approved in ad- 
vance by the Senate), designed 
to save $1,250,000 a year by abol- 
ishing six agencies and trans- 
ferring nine bureaus. The most 





Byrnes, and moves by Sen. Carter Glass 
and Sen. Edwin C. Johnson on the floor to 
reconsider, there was no apparent oppo- 
sition. Sen. Richard B. Russell, who 
steered the bill, enjoyed the cooperation 
of Republicans as well as Democrats, 
Minority Leader Charles L. McNary ap- 
parently agreeing with Sen. Arthur Cap- 


Thomas in The Detroit News 


important to feel the executive 
ax were the Bituminous Coal 
Commission, whose functions were trans- 
ferred to the Interior Department, and 
the National Emergency Council, which 
was placed under the White House, with 
the exception of its radio and film divi- 
sions, which go to the new Federal Security 
Agency. The Foreign services of the Com- 
merce and Agriculture Departments go to 
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Wide World 


Republicans McNary and Capper (flanking Wallace) could not oppose 


the State Department, and the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration to the Agricul- 
ture Department. 





Significance 

Congress is in a spending mood, and it 
is extremely doubtful that the votes can 
be found to throw on the brakes. Con- 
gressmen are very openly going after the 
votes—not necessarily party votes but 
personal ones. 

That they have finally thrown off the 
“economy” mask probably means simply 
that they have suddenly wakened to the 
fact that they have the President over a 
barrel. He cannot very well preach pump 
priming and oppose greater benefits for 
farmers without seeming to single them 
out as New Deal orphans. Moreover, 
though his position that revenues ought to 
be found for all appropriations is the only 


Acme 


Democrats Barkley and Russell . . . steered a $1,218,666,572 Farm Bill... 


Acme 


sound one, he cannot, if Congress has the 
votes to override a veto, force the legis- 
lators to find the revenue. Nor can he 
make farmers forget that he, more than 
anyone else, has said that the deficit was 
nowhere near the “worry point.” 

The only hope for economy in this ses- 
sion is for the public to deluge congress- 
men with warnings that they had better 
produce it—or else. Congress cannot and 
should not take it all out of the farmer’s 
hide. But it could vote a 5 or 10 per cent 
horizontal cut on all appropriations made 
at this session. Such a plan was voiced by 
Sen. William H. King, Utah Democrat, 
without any very hopeful echo, during 
“debate” on the Farm Bill. Sen. Alva 
Adams, Colorado Democrat, has said he 
will try again soon. Public sentiment as it 
develops between now and then may de- 
cide the issue. 
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Hague’s Back Yard 


The most thickly populated city in the 
nation is Jersey City, N.J., into whose 13 
square miles 333,659 citizens are packed, 
This great mass acknowledges only one 
lord and Master, Frank (I am the Law) 
Hague, Democratic Mayor since 1917 anq 
political dictator of surrounding Hudsop 
County. 

His reelection in 1937 by 110,743 to 6,798 
gave Hague no reason to feel that he was 
slipping: so long as he ruled Jersey City 
with an iron hand he could continue to 
“deport” union organizers and define civ] 
liberties in his own terms, at least until the 
Supreme Court of the United States acted 
on the Jersey City “free speech” case jp. 
stigated by the C.I.0. and the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

Last week, however, when twenty New 
Jersey municipalities voted to elect com. 
missioners for the next four years, Hague 
found a revolution in his own back yard. 
Bayonne, a town of 90,000, which is sep. 
arated from Jersey City by a narrow canal, 
defied Boss Hague by electing five commis. 
sioners who had run under the slogan 
“Home Rule—Not Hague Rule.” Since 
W. Warren Barbour, a Republican, defeat- 
ed Hague’s candidate for the Senate last 
year, the Mayor’s foes have reason to be- 
lieve they at last have him on the run. 











Euthanasia 


In 1922 there was no happier couple in 
the Bronx, N. Y., than Louis Greenfield, 
a milliner, and his wife, Anna, when they 
learned that their first-born child was a 
boy. They named him Jerome and waited 
for the day when the infant would gurgle 
“Dada” and toddle his first step. That day 
never came; Jerome could not walk, or 
speak above a mumble. The dazed parents 
took him to doctors who talked about a 
malformed cerebellum, an undeveloped 
thyroid gland, an enlarged thymus; and 
ended by saying that the boy was doomed 
to go through life with the mind of a 
2-year-old. 

But the Greenfields had hope. Scarcely 
a week went by that they didn’t visit 
some specialist, a deep drain on the 
milliner’s $45-a-week salary, and they even 
placed Jerome in an _ institution that 
charged $100 a month. When the treat- 
ment there didn’t cure the child’s painful 
convulsions, they brought him home, @ 
180-pound 6-footer whose head flopped 
from side to side as he played with toy 
blocks. 

Louis Greenfield’s cross was heavy, but 
it always seemed the heaviest on those 
occasions when he half carried his son to 
the park for airings and neighborhood 
children tormented him by shouting 
“crazy!” at the boy. And finally, when 
doctors warned him that Jerome mizht 
attack his own mother because he had the 
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instincts of a man but no control over 
them, the milliner became desperate. 

On Jan. 11, the father testified later, 
yoices came to him in the night, saying: 
“Stop his suffering, stop his suffering, it 
is the will of God.” Next morning Green- 
field sent his wife on an errand, then held 
a chloroform-soaked cloth over his son’s 
face. 

Last week, in Bronx County Court, the 
father was tried on a first-degree man- 
slaughter charge for his “mercy killing.” 
For four hours the jurors—seven men, 
five women, all married—engaged in what 
Assistant District Attorney George Tilzer 
termed “a veritable tug of war between 
heart and mind.” Hearts spoke when the 
foreman said: “Not guilty.” 





Chicago’s Fire 

Chicago South Siders were barely off to 
work May 11 when a terrifying explosion 
rent the Calumet A grain elevator at 102nd 
Street and the Calumet River. Five hours 
later, five 125-foot elevators, 2,900,000 
bushels of corn, 750,000 bushels of wheat, 
and 500,000 bushels of other grain were 
heaps of ashes. 

At least eight men were believed to have 
lost their lives in the $4,000,000 blaze, most 
serious Chicago disaster since the $8,000,- 
000 stockyards fire of May 19, 1934. Twen- 
ty-three men, including eighteen of the 400 
firemen who fought the conflagration, were 
injured. 

On the Chicago Board of Trade, grain 
prices soared to their highest levels of sev- 
eral months when buyers went into the pits 
to replace the grain lost in the fire. 


Tax Muddle 


Any Easing Up Expected to Be 





MoreSymbolic Than Comforting 


Americans who have been trying to fol- 
low the destinies of government-business 
“appeasement” for three months must 
have been a trifle confused last week by 
the procession of rumors, charges, counter- 
charges, and denials that emanated from 
Washington. 

Hardly mentioned since Secretary of 
Commerce Harry Hopkins’ hopeful Des 
Moines speech in February, “appease- 
ment”—or rather, the lack of it—came 
back into the news a fortnight ago when 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
launched a blistering attack on the New 
Deal (Newsweek, May 15). Last week, 
refreshed by a cruise down the Potomac 
with President Roosevelt and Associate 
Justice William O. Douglas of the Supreme 
Court, Hopkins returned the chamber’s 
fire, citing business gains to prove that 

y’s pessimism “unwarranted.” 





International 


Eight men and $4,000,000 were lost in Chicago’s worst fire since ’34 


Then Robert E. Wood, chairman of 
the board of Sears, Roebuck & Co. and 
since Mar. 3 special adviser to Hopkins, 
informed the Commerce Secretary he was 
quitting the latter post. It was reported 
that Richard C. Patterson Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, also would re- 
tire to private business soon. Washington 
heard Hopkins’ staff was deserting him 
because the Secretary had not followed 
the advice of his Business Advisory Coun- 
cil, which joined with Wood, Under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John W. Hanes, and 
the Brookings Institution in urging, 
among other things, the demise of the un- 
distributed-profits, excess-profits, and cap- 
ital-stock taxes (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 27). 

Immediately The New York Times an- 
nounced that, at a secret White House 
conference with Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Rep. Robert L. 
Doughton, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, and Rep. Jere 
Cooper, chairman of the subcommittee on 
taxation, the President had “definitely re- 
jected the Treasury’s tax revision plan 
and virtually forbidden his fiscal aides to 
present it as an Administration proposal.” 

What had happened was that Dough- 
ton and Cooper carried to Sen. Pat Har- 
rison, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, a Presidential suggestion that 
the corporate tax levies, due to expire 
Dec. 31, be extended by concurrent reso- 
lution, with any drastic changes put off 
until next session. Harrison promptly re- 
fused to honor the White House ukase, 
and Morgenthau denied the President had 
issued one. 

Then Mr. Roosevelt devoted a lengthy 
press confegence to the whole matter, in- 
sisting that he had no objection to drop- 
ping certain levies, provided Congress 


found others to take their place. But, 
since the only alternative to, say, the un- 
distributed-profits and capital-stock taxes, 
which brought in around $250,000,000 a 
year, was a flat increase in corporation 
income taxes and since such an in- 
crease would hit small businesses hardest, 
did the correspondents think Congress 
would have the courage to grasp that al- 
ternative? 

Answering his own question with a 
jubilant “Nope,” the President passed on 
to a second condition: the undistributed- 
profits tax was passed for a certain reason, 
he reminded his hearers—to prevent close- 
ly held corporations of “certain rich men 
from leaving their profits in the corpo- 
ration.” 

This week the President fired a parting 
shot at a conference with Morgenthau, 
Hanes, Doughton, Cooper, and Harrison: 
Congress could do as it liked, provided it 
found the alternative revenue and the 
substitute check on tax avoidance. 





Significance 


The President’s conditions would leave 
Congress in a tight spot, were it not pos- 
sible for Congress to ignore them—even to 
the extent of overriding a veto. The men 
on Capitol Hill have reason to know that 
compensatory revenues do not necessarily 
have to accompany budget gouges, for 
they have just overlaid nearly $400,000,- 
000 in above-the-budget items for farmers 
on a similar $212,000,000 item of last year 
for which no revenues have yet been 
found (see page 11). Businessmen do not 
see why, if the country’s future can be 
mortgaged to the extent of $600,000,000 
for the farmers, business cannot share in 
the “prosperity-anticipation notes” to the 
modest extent of the $75,000,000 or so 
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the undistributed-profits tax brings in. 

Actually, the Morgenthau-Hanes-Harri- 
son tax-revision scheme was launched as a 
White House trial balloon. Mr. Roosevelt 
“permitted” his Treasury aides to send it 
aloft while he was away to see how keen 
business was for the changes. It did not 
seem to him on his return that business, 
after reflecting on his insistence on new 
taxes to replace lost ones, was very keen. 
The President probably adopted an “I 
told you so” attitude toward the Treasury 
people. He could not have been disappoint- 
ed to see their drive apparently peter out, 
for he has always bitterly opposed changes 
in the undistributed-profits tax, one of his 
pet projects. Furthermore, the current 
Congressional spending spree gives him an 
excellent “out”—insistence on alternatives 
for anything that’s thrown overboard. 

Nevertheless, there is a good chance of 
some tax legislation. It will probably have 
to be symbolic rather than real comfort 
to business, in view of the Roosevelt 
restrictions. The House, where such legis- 
lation would have to originate, has cooled 
to the whole matter. The Senate Finance 
Committee, and especially Harrison and 
David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, are 
anxious to act. But if tha Administration 
ever intended to help, even to the extent 
of benevolent neutrality, Majority Leader 
Alben Barkley must have missed another 
cue. The Kentuckian told newspaper men 
he hoped to avoid any new tax legislation 
at this session. 


U.S. Defense 


Caribbean ‘Gibraltar’ Planned; 
Aviation Man Power Boost Urged 


Neutrality legislation still floundered in 
a quagmire of Congressional debate last 
week, but national and hemispheric de- 
fenses were notably strengthened. 

In the interests of the latter, President 
Roosevelt announced the appointment of 
Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief of Naval 
Operations, to succeed Gen. Blanton Win- 
ship as Governor of Puerto Rico, while 
Army and Navy officials earmarked $30,- 
000,000 to be spent there for 2 Caribbean 
air “Gibraltar” capable of repeiling any 
foe from the east. 

To supply man power for this major link 
in the Atlantic defenses and for the rest of 
the air expansion plan, an interdepart- 
mental committee headed by Oswald Ryan 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority recom- 
mended that the present ground personnel 
of aviation mechanics be boosted from 
40,000 to 100,000 and provisions made for 
400,000 to 600,000 trained men in the 
event of war. 

This army of workers would be drawn 
from a reserve built up by apprentice sys- 
tems and related training in aircraft plants, 
vocational and trade schools, the National 
Youth Administration, and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Simultaneously with 
the announcement of the report, Secretary 
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, International 
Gobs, Gals, Guns: For the first time in Navy history, virtually the 
whole cast of a Broadway musical comedy (‘Leave It to Me’) last week 
put on a song-and-dance show aboard a battleship—the USS. Mew York, 
visiting its namesake city’s World’s Fair. 
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of War Harry H. Woodring called fo, 
creation of eighteen new harbor batterie 
including six anti-aircraft units, to increase 
air-raid protection 83 per cent. 

The President further blessed the cause 
of hemispheric solidarity by endorsing , 
Navy order for 48,000 pounds of Argentine 
canned corned beef (NEWSWEEK, May 15) 
—total cost, $7,536—as “infinitely super. 
or” to, and costing half as much as, the 
American brand. Protests poured in from 
the American West, and indignant cop. 
gressmen offered resolutions to cancel the 
Argentine order pending an inquiry, but 
Buenos Aires called the deal “a fine ges. 
ture.” 

Congress meanwhile weighed two ges- 
tures designed to strengthen the country’; 
isolation. The Lee war-wealth conscription 
measure, which would provide for forced 
loans to the government from every citizen 
according to his “net wealth” (News. 
WEEK, May 15), was reapproved by the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee but 
appeared to have only a fighting chance 
on the floor. The La Follette referendum 
bill, a rewrite of the measure introduced 
two years ago in the House by Rep. Louis 
Ludlow of Indiana, providing a nationwide 
vote before a declaration of war, was un- 
der consideration by a Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee which appeared to be split 
50-50 on its merits. 

That Gallup poll voters were beginning 
to suspect a paradox in their stand for 
helping Britain and France with supplies 
and munitions, but staying out of war at 
the same time, was apparent in a Gallup 
survey which revealed 69 per cent against 
lending any money to European nations. 
And a British poll showed 50 per cent of 
the English in favor of canceling the 
$5,341,000,000 war debt (as of June 30, 
1938) to the United States. 


{ The first tangible Washington reaction 
to Mussolini’s speech declaring that Eu- 
rope’s present problems did not “justify” 
war (see page 16) was a State Depart- 
ment report this week that President 
Roosevelt might issue another cal! for a 
world economic conference sometime this 
summer. 





Needling ‘Nucky’ 


Few of the vacationists who stroll on 
the Boardwalk at Atlantic City reali 
that the New Jersey resort is a closely 
governed Republican fief, whose ruling 
baron, Enoch L. Johnson, holds the power 
of political life and death over its citizens. 
For the past 25 years, applicants for city 
or county jobs and concessionaires want- 
ing to open Boardwalk bingo games or ice- 
cream parlors have been told to “se 
Nucky.” 

Last week the nation “saw Nucky’—” 
print. A Federal grand jury handed up 4 
true bill charging him and three codefen¢- 
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Acme 


Mussolini? No, it’s Farley in Cleveland 


ants with not paying enough income taxes 
in 1935. 

Another move in the anti-machine cru- 
sade of Attorney General Frank Murphy 
which already has struck Kansas City and 
Philadelphia (Newsweek, May 15), the 
Johnson indictment resulted from an in- 
vestigation by Treasury Department 
agents of the books of the contracting 
frm of Anthony P. Miller, Inc., which 
built the Atlantic City union railroad sta- 
tion for $2,400,000. The government 
claims that in 1935 the company should 
have reported a net income of $122,092 
but instead filed returns for only $56,092, 
and Federal agents allege that Johnson, 
along with former Judge Joseph A. Corio 
(indicted last year for a $33,000 shortage 
in previous returns), Miller, and his as- 
sistant, Japhet Garwood, shared the un- 
declared profits. 





Farley’s Errand 


Postmaster General Goes West 
for Votes—Maybe for Himself 


Citizens of Cleveland gaped amazedly 
one day last week when an automobile 
tolled down Euclid Avenue exhibiting a 
man with a stern jaw for all the world 
like Benito Mussolini’s. 

The jaw belonged to the normally grin- 
ning James A. Farley, Postmaster General, 
national and New York State Democratic 
chairman, and 1940 dark horse, in Cleve- 
land to address the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen as the start of a serious 
mission. Ostensibly on his way to open 
Postal Day at the San Francisco Golden 





Gate Exposition May 20, Farley planned 
to zigzag from Ohio through Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Arizona, quartering the return field, like a 
bird dog, through Utah, Wyoming, and 
Nebraska. Due back in Washington May 
26 for a Cabinet meeting, the “General” 
plans to make 21 personal appearances, 
deliver fifteen speeches, and shake 100,000 
hands between now and then. 





Significance 

In 1931 Farley swung through eighteen 
states in nineteen days, flushing coveys of 
votes for Franklin D. Roosevelt. This 
time, though his quarry is the same, he 
may not be retrieving the votes for the 
master. Washington observers thought 
they would be labeled “deliver on de- 
mand” and that, if the President did not 
demand them, Jim Farley would. 

Currently, the national chairman is in 
a better spot than any other Democrat 
except Mr. Roosevelt. Garner men are 
talking about a “Garner-Farley ticket.” 
Hull backers fancy a “Hull-Farley” com- 
bination. Some New Dealers are even 
weighing a “Roosevelt-Farley _ slate.” 
Meanwhile Farley himself is known to be 
maneuvering behind the scenes for con- 
trol of New York’s Tammany Hall and 
thus of the state delegation. 

The chances are that he will continue 
to work behind the scenes for a while, 
boosting the President and the New Deal 
at every opportunity and maintaining a 
discreet silence about the other candidates 
(except Paul V. McNutt, High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines, whom he dis- 
likes). It is felt that he is not cordial 
toward the Garner candidacy, though as re- 
gards the Vice President he has not declared 
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himself. But if, by September, Mr. Roose- 
velt has not shown his hand for a third 
term, his campaign manager is expected to 
run up a “Farley for President” ensign. 





Maverick Stampede 


“T was run over by a herd of stampeding 
mavericks.” , 

Thus philosophically Mayor C. K. Quin 
of San Antonio, Texas, explained his defeat 
last week, 18,375 to 14,784, by Maury 
Maverick,* fiery New Deal member of the 
House of Representatives from 1935 until 
Quin’s machine helped Rep. Paul Kilday 
capture his seat last year. 

Maverick, who will take four reform city 
commissioners into city hall with him on 
June 1, gave out one post-election cam- 
paign pledge: “I’m going to be a stuffed 
shirt. I got licked for Congress by not be- 
ing one.” 

It had been nip and tuck with Maverick 
and the machine since 1929, when the new 
Mayor made his first dent by winning the 
tax collector’s post. He scored again in 
1934 when he won a Congress seat, but the 
machine began to go to pieces soon after it 
unhorsed him last fall. A series of scandals 
and jury hearings which began with ex- 
posure of tax irregularities last fall (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 12) by last week had turned 
the tables definitely in favor of reform. 

Texans expect the wild-haired liberal to 
oppose the Presidential aspirations of Vice 
President John N. Garner, whose cohorts 
looked the other way while Maverick lost 
his Congressional seat. As head of the 
Bexar County delegation to the Democrat- 
ic convention next year, the new Mayor 
may have some votes in his pocket. 





Reds and Blues 


Beneath the red flag in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, last week, 15,000 
memberst of the Young Communists 
League held their ninth annual convention. 
To get a good turnout, they put on an 
amateur vaudeville show for the first time 
in their history. Red blues singers, jitter- 
bugs, and musicians went through their 
routines before a thousand delegates from 
Cuba, Mexico, Chile, Puerto Rico, Canada, 
and most of the 48 states. 

For the serious-minded there were 
speeches, chief among which was that of 
Earl Browder, general secretary of the 
Communist party. He told his audience 
that third-term prejudice must be over- 
come and Mr. Roosevelt reelected in 1940. 





*The word “maverick,” meaning unbranded 
or stray cattle, was put in the dictionary by 
Maury Maverick’s grandfather, who refused to 
brand his steers. 


+The Y.C.L. claims a total membership of 
22,000—an increase of 9,000 over the previous 
year. The bulk of the membership is concen- 
trated in New York City. 
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European 


The Bosporus, link between the Eastern Mediterranean and the Black Sea 


Hitler Outfoxed by the British 


as Coalition Draws in ‘Turkey 


Former Ally of Germany 
Now in Role Italy Held in War; 
Russia Still Bargaining 


Nearly everybody in Europe who makes 
speeches or writes for newspapers has 
adopted the phrase “battle of nerves”— 
invented by the Nazi propaganda bureau 
—to describe the current jousting for new 
allies in the crisis. Each side brags that 
the nerves of its statesmen and ordinary 
citizens alike will hold out longest under 
the strain. Last week the main engage- 
ments in the battle were: 

1—Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
announced addition of Turkey to the non- 
aggression coalition, thus fitting a British 
key to the twin Straits of the Dardanelles 
and Bosporus. 

That virtually sealed the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean inside the British bloc, 
since Britain has a military alliance with 
Egypt and Chamberlain guaranteed Greece 
against attack five weeks ago. However, 
there still were gaps on this flank of the 
coalition. Turkish-French negotiations had 
not been finished. And British efforts to get 
Russia into the group were making slow 
headway against mutual suspicions and 
misunderst andings. Consequently, the Brit- 
ish-Turkish agreement was left as an in- 
definitely worded pledge of mutual aid 
against attack until it can be expanded in- 
to a four-angled tie-up by the addition of 
France and the Soviet Union. 

2—Vladimir Potemkin, Soviet Vice Com- 


missar of Foreign Affairs, had a long talk 
at Warsaw with Col. Joseph Beck, Polish 
Foreign Minister. They discussed Russian 
aid for Poland in case of attack by Ger- 
many and put none too friendly Polish- 
Soviet relations on a better basis than they 
had been for several years. 

Potemkin was on the way home from 
Turkey and before going to Warsaw had 
stopped for similar talks with Russia’s 
other politically estranged Slav cousins in 
Bulgaria and Rumania. He is due at 
Geneva on May 22 to bargain with the 
British and French Foreign Ministers. The 
meeting of the League Council was post- 
poned from May 15 so Potemkin could 
get there. 

3—The Duce, having just agreed to 
turn the Rome-Berlin axis into a full- 
fledged military alliance, started a tour of 
Northern Italy by making a “no war” 
speech at Turin. He recognized the fear 
that weighed on the minds of hundreds of 
millions all over the world and said: “I 
answer this question by declaring that, 
according to a cold, objective examination 
of the situation, there are not at present 
in Europe problems big enough or acute 
enough to justify a war that by logical 
development would spread from Europe 
and become a universal event.” 

This sounded as if Hitler had promised 
him there would be no war over Danzig. 
But Mussolini’s phrase did not rule out 
a “little war,” and that is an idea which 
Nazi leaders have toyed with—just as 
Austria and Germany thought they could 
fight one against Serbia in 1914. 


Expecting Mussolini to press his claims 
against France, Premier Edouard Daladier 

ad rushed extra units of the French Fleet 
to Tunisia as a sort of Bronx cheer from 
the side lines. The Turin crowd shouted 
the usual “Nice, Tunisia, Savoy” war cry, 
but Mussolini double-crossed Daladier and 
did not mention the subject. 

4—The Foreign Ministers of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Finland, meeting 
at Stockholm, reaffirmed their wish for 
neutrality. But this usually harmonious 
group could not agree on an answer to Hit- 
ler’s offer of nonaggression pacts with each 
of them. They decided to give separate 
answers this week. Denmark, the only one 
with a German frontier and an acute Nazi 
problem, showed signs of accepting the of- 
fer. 

5—Soundings by Pope Pius XII on pros- 
pects of mediating the German-Polish 
quarrel over Danzig uncovered nothing 
hopeful. The Pope’s omission of the Bol- 
sheviks from a proposed conference was 4 
drawback for the coalition which is court- 
ing Russia; Poland interpreted “confer- 
ence” as a synonym for sacrifice on its 
part, and Hitler is equally prejudiced 
against conferences and “political Cathol- 
icism.” 

While the Pope’s efforts were failing, 
Japan cautiously hinted that it might fil 
the role of mediator. The Japanese Cabinet 
is split over the question of turning the 
Anti-Comintern Pact into a military all- 
ance with Germany and Italy. Army lead- 
ers would like to do so. Navy men, seeilg 
the British and French Fleets, and possibly 
the American, ranged on the other side, 
disliked the idea. In this dilemma, a Tokyo 
newspaper reported that Japanese diplo- 
mats in Berlin and Warsaw had offered to 
help mediate over Danzig. 

This far-flung diplomatic activity al- 
fected almost every place except the cily 
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ghich is the center of trouble for the mo- 
ment. Danzig’s surface calm cracked here 
and there, however, showing the tension 
beneath. The Senate, made up almost en- 
tirely of local Nazis, refused to let Polish 
citizens commemorate the fourth anniver- 
sary of Marshal Joseph Pilsudski’s death 
on May 12. 

Polish sentinels on the border of the 
Free City fired at a couple of Danzigers 
who ran when challenged. And everybody 
noticed the arrival of unusual numbers of 
“tourists” from East Prussia—nearly all 
able-bodied young men who could easi- 
ly be imagined doing their sight-seeing 
through machine-gun sights in case Berlin 
gave the order for a coup. 

Poland also showed good nerves. The 
Polish population of Danzig—20,000 among 
385,000 Germans—sent $94,400 for the 
emergency loan Poland is raising to feed 
its mobilized army. The Lithuanian Army 
Commander-in-Chief, General Stasys Ras- 
tikis, came to visit Marshal Edward 
Smigly-Rydz, which inspired newspapers 
to recall that Poland and Lithuania once 
resoundingly whipped an ambitious Ger- 
many. They referred to the victory over 
the Teutonic Knights at Tannenberg 500 
years ago. 

Neither Germany nor Poland took any 
diplomatic initiative to resolve the im- 
passe. Instead, the Fiihrer started a tour 
of the powerful new fortifications on the 
French-Belgian-Netherlands frontier, called 
the “Limes.” 


Background 

Nearly every home in Australia and 
New Zealand has sorrowful reason to know 
the name Gallipoli. The 130,000 men killed 
or wounded in boats and on the beach dur- 
ing the assault on the Dardanelles in 1915 
were the pick of the Anzac expeditionary 
forces. On Apr. 25 veterans in the two 
Dominions, and those who now live in Lon- 
don, put on their old uniforms to com- 
memorate the 24th anniversary of the day 
the first landing parties tried to go ashore 
beneath the Turkish guns. And the an- 
nouncement that Chamberlain made in 
Commons on May 12 could have borne 
the label “no more Gallipolis.” 

The pact pledged Turkey and Britain to 
mutual assistance against aggression “in 
the Mediterranean area.” On the map, it 
was a check to possible Italian moves in 
North Africa or the Balkans. Diplomati- 
cally, it was the first time since Chamber- 
lain started the coalition move that he 
scored directly at the expense of Germany. 

Within a week after the Munich confer- 
ence had opened Hitler’s road to the east, 
Reich Economics Minister Walter Funk 
arrived at Angora and put over a sizable 
trade and credits deal. The Krupp works 
already had supplied material for refortifi- 
cation of the Dardanelles, and German 
shipyards were turning out submarines for 
Turkey. Funk’s success seemed to restore 
the relationship that existed before 1914. 


But Hitler delayed pressing the advan- 
tage. Not until Chamberlain’s coalition 
was well under way did the Fiihrer rush 
Franz von Papen to Angora as Ambassa- 
dor. Von Papen’s diplomatic wiles had 
ripened Austria for the Anschluss, and he 
had done a military tour of duty in Tur- 
key during the war. This time he dangled 
before President Ismet Inénii the vision of 
a solid bloc of Turkey and all the Balkans 
welded to the Rome-Berlin axis. 

Inénii, who was a capable General be- 
fore becoming an extraordinary statesman, 
accepted instead the judgment of his own 
army men. He turned von Papen down. 
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Newsweek map—McLaughlin 
Mediterranean zones of influence: 
black, Italian; white, British allies 


That surprised Germany, which had 
counted at least on Turkish neutrality— 
and it surprised Britain a little, too. For 
Inénii has been inscrutable since he suc- 
ceeded to power after Kemal Atatiirk’s 
death last November. The new President 
is a quiet little man, slightly deaf, who 
substitutes irony for Atatiirk’s iron meth- 
ods, and a notably tranquil home life for 
the late dictator’s roistering. His hand 


guided Atatiirk’s diplomacy during the 
thirteen years they worked together. But 
the main feature of that diplomacy has 
been the ability to get things peaceably 
for Turkey. 

Inénii took his name from the town 
where he defeated a Grecian army. He was 
far from gentle with the defeated foe. Yet 
within a few years Turkey made an ally 
out of Greece. Then Europe’s former “Sick 
Man” became healthy enough to weld the 
Balkan Entente of Turkey, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, and Rumania to try to cure this po- 
litically fevered peninsula’s ailments. 

In 1936 Turkey asked permission to re- 
fortify the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, 
demilitarized as penalty for its supporting 
of Germany in the World War. By that 
time the other powers were impressed with 
the fact that Turkey negotiated to get 
changes in treaties instead of tearing them 
up. They called the Montreux Gonference 
and agreed to the refortification. The 
agreement gave Turkey control of the 
Straits in case it went to war, or even felt 
threatened by the danger of war, and also 
the right to limit passage of belligerent 
vessels if it remained a noncombatant. 

Prewar Turkey feared nearly everybody, 
since all Europe was united in a common 
ambition to despoil the Ottoman Empire. 
But it was haunted worst of all by Czarist 
Russia’s desire for the Dardanelles. Since 
the Soviet Union that succeeded Czarism 
foreswore the urge to own a passageway to 
break out of the Black Sea, however, Ata- 
tiirk and Inénii willingly collaborated dip- 
lomatically with the Bolshevik state—al- 
though any Turk caught with Bolshevik 
ideas went to the gallows. 

Thus Turkey has had a pivotal position 
in Chamberlain’s coalition plans. British- 
Soviet cooperation would be hampered 
without free passage of both fleets from 
the Black Sea to the Mediterranean; and, 
on the other hand, Turkey hesitated to 
sign with Britain unless certain that Russia 
would not object, even if the Bolsheviks 
later decided to stay out of the coalition. 
Potemkin’s visit assured Inénii of that. 

However, the biggest question of a Brit- 
ish-Soviet pact remained unsettled. Maxim 
Litvinoff made the first Soviet proposal on 
Apr. 16, three weeks before Stalin removed 
him from the job of Foreign Commissar. 
And the effect of the substitution of Vya- 
cheslaff Molotoff for Litvinoff has been to 
strengthen Soviet insistence on its terms. 

Chamberlain said last week there had 
been a “misunderstanding”: that he did 
not want Russia to assist a victim of armed 
attack unless Britain and France gave aid 
first. But a statement in the government 
newspaper Izvestia on May 11 showed that 
this was not the main Soviet objection. 
The editorial demanded a clear-cut mu- 
tual- assistance pact between Britain, 
France, and Russia—with Poland added if 
possible—and said: 

“Not having a pact of mutual assistance 
with Britain and France, nor with Poland, 
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the U.S.S.R. is to undertake to assist all 
these states without receiving any assist- 
ance from them and, moreover, in the 
event of aggression directly aimed at the 
USS.R., the latter would have to rely 
solely upon its own resources.” 

On Monday of this week the formal 
Soviet reply was delivered in London, thus 
putting it up to Chamberlain to accept a 
major failure or think up new terms be- 
fore Foreign Minister Viscount Halifax 
meets with Potemkin and French Foreign 
Minister Georges Bonnet at Geneva. 





Significance 


The addition of Turkey showed that 
the British coalition has more life in it 
than the two dictators have professed to 
believe. And Turkey was equipped to take 
the place that Italy had filled in the war- 
time line-up for more reasons than its con- 
trol of the Dardanelles and possession of a 
good little army of 200,000 men and more 
than 500 planes. Inénii has extraordinary 
influence in the Balkans and can try to 
patch up to Britain’s advantage the local 
quarrels which hamper the efforts of de- 
mocracies and dictators alike to sew up 
that region definitely in one or the other 
of the rival blocs. 

Mutual suspicions made Stalin deter- 
mined to bind Chamberlain in an “ap- 
peasement”-proof pact and made Cham- 
berlain want to stay as far away as pos- 
sible from obligations to the Bolsheviks. 
France urged both London and Moscow to 
agree, but others were busy feeding the 
suspicions. On one side German diplomacy 
tried to discredit British sincerity and per- 
suade Rusia that a neutral stand would 
be safer. On the other, Spain, Portugal, and 
Japan—all important in British diplomacy 
—were hostile to an alliance between Brit- 
ain and the Soviets. 

But while these conflicting currents 
crippled the British-Russian negotiations, 
the rival Berlin-Rome axis also was show- 
ing itself to be less vigorously militant 
than its leaders claimed it to be. For the 
note which Mussolini struck at the start 
of his northern tour was intended to re- 
assure the skeptical Italian public that he 
would not let the Fiihrer drag them into a 
war for his own interests. 
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No Bid 


“To runciman” is a new addition to Eu- 
ropean diplomatic language, coming from 
the “mediation” of Viscount Runciman in 
Czecho-Slovakia last year which helped 
pave the way for the country’s dissolution. 
Runciman now is in Chamberlain’s Cab- 
inet as Lord President of the Council. On 
May 11, he passed through Montreal on a 
tour of Canada. In reply to reporters who 
asked whether he would be available again 
to mediate between Germany and Poland, 
he replied: “You wouldn’t want me to do 
that all over again.” 





International 


Conscientious objectors appear 


Awakened Britain 


Air-Raid Cautions Posted, 
Evacuation Mapped, Men Called 


In all London offices last week, red 
notices were pasted up to give detailed 
directions about air-raid signals. In the 
House of Commons, War Minister Leslie 
Hore-Belisha warned: “This is a time when 
the nation must sleep on its haversacks.” 
Both events were typical of the most ex- 
tensive civilian and military preparations 
for war Britain has ever taken. 

For civilian defense, London announced 
the most drastic measures of any city in 
Europe. Three million persons—mostly 
children, teachers, invalids, and aged— 
will be evacuated immediately in case of 
war. To get them out within 48 hours, 
evacuation trains will run seventeen hours 
a day, and eight great arterial highways 
will be turned into one-way streets. No one 
will know his destination, and all will be 
compulsorily boarded in the country. All 
theaters will be closed; vital business head- 
quarters will be transferred to secret 
country hideaways; and those remaining in 
London will be organized to resist con- 
tinual air raids. Hospitals have even gone 
so far as to construct four plants for stor- 
ing blood to be used in transfusions. 

Militarily, Britain took steps equivalent 
to the partial mobilization of most Con- 
tinental countries. An undisclosed but 
large proportion of the 144,000-man army 
reserve will be called up for three months’ 
service, ready “to take the field at short 
notice.” The reserve consists of men who 
have served enlistments in the regular 
army. Five divisions of the territorial anti- 
aircraft force will serve for one month 


instead of the customary two-week sym. 
mer-training period, enabling the guns ty 
be manned night and day. Air-force re. 
serves will also be called for one month, 
and 6,000 naval reservists will begin three 
months of active duty. 

Meanwhile British production of wa 
material spurted. In addition, the Aj; 
Ministry completed plans to organize 
Canada’s aviation industry—but not jp. 
cluding the branches of American firms— 
into one huge company, with a capacity 
of 200 planes a month. And the War Office 
awarded contracts for shells and guns to 
Canadian firms that raised Britain’s arma. 
ment orders from Canada to an estimated 
$50,000,000. 





Significance 


Britain rushed its preparations for both 
military and political reasons. The first 
conscripts under the new compulsory- 
service law will not be enrolled in the army 
until July. Should Germany launch an at. 
tack against Poland before then, Britain’; 
defenses would again be undermanned at 
a time of extreme tension. The calling up 
of reservists will thus enable them to be 
placed on a war basis until the conscripts 
are actually drafted. This also will tide 
over the period of waiting for equipment 
for the new forces. 

Politically, Chamberlain was able to 
launch these measures because of the col- 
lapse of serious opposition to conscription, 
now the key to rearmament. This was due 
to two things: the confused attitude and 
internal dissension in the Labor party and 
the public’s support of conscription. 

Opposition leaders have long demanded 
a strong foreign policy and even they ad- 
mitted that Chamberlain put them in an 
“impossible position” politically by de- 
manding conscription as a means of back- 
ing up such a policy. Last week Léon 
Blum, former Socialist Premier of France, 
increased their confusion by making a 
special trip from Paris to persuade them 
to support the government. And two weeks 
ago they received an unmistakable evidence 
of public feeling: an anti-conscription pa- 
rade was derided by Londoners. 





Totalitarian Tipples 


Mussolini decided war materials were 
more essential to Fascist Italy than im- 
ported coffee. To conserve foreign & 
change, he ordered Italians to reduce con- 
sumption of their favorite beverage or cut 
it out altogether. “Good wine from our 
Italian soil” was recommended as a sub- 
stitute. Almost immediately coffee boot- 
leggers sprang up. 


{ Because the Reichsfiirer doesn’t smoke 
or drink anything except a specially brewed 
mild beer, he has tried to persuade 

Nazis to do likewise. Nevertheless, Ger- 
mans drank 20 per cent more wine last 
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year than in 1937. So last week Hitler re- 
newed his war on alcohol and tobacco. 
Women and minors working in German 
breweries and tobacco factories were de- 
prived of the privilege—formerly enjoyed 
by all employes—of free beer and tobacco. 
They can have nonalcoholic drinks or milk 
instead. 


€ Joseph Stalin inspired a campaign 
launched in Moscow to make more and 
better Soviet wine and beer as a means of 
weaning Russians away from cheap vodka, 
their traditional tipple. Native champagne 
at 12 rubles a bottle was hailed as “a 
cultural drink” fit for highly paid Stakhan- 
offites—superworkers—who, owing to the 
shortage of ordinary consumer goods, have 
few places to spend their surplus cash. 


€ Strained relations between Germany and 
Poland had their effect on Warsaw’s drink- 
ing. Restaurants in the Polish capital 
stopped serving German beer. 
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King’s Safety 
Speed is Avoided to Protect 
British Rulers on Their Tour 


On May 5 the Canadian Pacific liner 
Duchess of York left Liverpool for Quebec. 
On May 13 it reached its destination. On 
May 6 the Canadian Pacific liner Empress 
of Australia sailed from Portsmouth for 
Quebec. Yet on May 13 it was hove to in 
a fog, still 1,000 miles from the Canadian 
port. 

Two flags on the Empress explained this 
difference in speed. From the main mast 
flew the Royal Standard of the House 
of Windsor and from the stern the White 
Ensign of the Royal Navy. The 21,850- 
ton, German - built vessel carried King 
George and Queen Elizabeth, and on this 
trip it was no ordinary steamer. It had 
been commissioned by the Admiralty as 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 
> 
g's bedroom 


a warship, and on its bridge stood Vice 
Admiral Sir Dudley North, charged with 
taking not the slightest risk of incurring 
an accident with the royal pair aboard. 

Bad weather dogged the vessel from the 
beginning. At first there were gales and 
high seas. Mail, sent back by the battle 
cruiser Repulse, which escorted the Em- 
press 600 miles from England, then re- 
turned, had to be transferred in a water- 
tight barrel—and the warship had a tick- 
lish time picking it up. Of the 30-odd in 
the royal entourage, many were laid up in 
their cabins, seasick. But both the King 
and Queen daily exercised on the deck— 
George had spent three years in stormy 
seas when he served with the Grand Fleet 
at Scapa Flow during the World War. And 
on the rough night when the Duke of 
Windsor broadcast his peace plea (NEws- 
WEEK, May 15), the King and Queen en- 
tertained the ship’s crew at a showing of 
“Charlie Chan at Monte Carlo” and a 
Walt Disney cartoon. Neither listened to 
the King’s ex-King brother. 

Two days later, fog settled down on the 
Empress so thickly that the escorting 
cruisers, Southampton and Glasgow, be- 
came invisible. Admiral North promptly 
ordered the ships hove to. Only in inter- 
vals when the mist rose did the flotilla 
edge forward, and during a clear hour on 
May 12 the cruisers boomed out 21-gun 
salutes to celebrate the second anniversary 
of the royal pair’s coronation. 

Dozens of icebergs then made Sir Dud- 
ley doubly cautious, though George VI 
perched placidly in the bow, taking motion 
pictures of the swirling masses. Finally, on 
May 14, two full days behind its schedule, 
the Empress of Australia nosed through a 
half-mile-wide ice field and in clear weather 
headed for Quebec. 

The delays set the nerves of Canadian 
officials on edge. George and Elizabeth 
will be the first British monarchs ever to 
visit Canada and the first members of the 
royal family to do so since the tour of 
the Duke of Windsor—then Prince of 
Wales—in 1927. Furthermore, protests 
were bound to come from any place cut 
out of the 24-day itinerary. The easiest 
adjustment seemed to be to reduce the 
ceremonies in Ottawa, Canada’s capital, 
from four days to two. 

Little cutting could be made for po- 
litical reasons in two cities: Quebec and 
Montreal. Three million of Canada’s 10,- 
000,000 people live in the huge province 
of Quebec and, because of their French 
descent, have always constituted a sep- 
aratist minority. Part of the King’s mis- 
sion is to consolidate their loyalty and 
take advantage of the enthusiastic wel- 
come they prepared. 

Toronto and the extremely pro-British 
province of Ontario need little royal woo- 
ing, but in the great plains provinces live 
large non- British populations, and ties 
with London are tenuous. Most of George’s 
tour is therefore devoted to a rail trek 
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across the continent. For this he is using 
two special twelve-car trains—the first 
carrying correspondents and acting as a 
pilot train, the second transporting the 
royal party. 

On this George and Elizabeth occupy 
two cars, generally used by the Governor- 
General but redecorated and refurnished 
especially for the monarchs. The first con- 
tains two bedrooms—the King’s decorated 
in cream and the Queen’s in blue-gray— 
with bathrooms in mauve. A sitting room 
paneled in birch forms an observation 
section. The second car has a lounge and 
dining room seating twelve and equipped 
with roller maps of Canada. The train 
telephone system can be connected with 
Buckingham Palace at any time. 

Food is supervised by a crack steward 
charged with keeping out dishes which the 
royal pair dislike, such as corn on the cob, 
kippers, and salmon. The water is treated 
with ultra-violet rays and the air filtered 
through special American railway air-con- 
ditioning units, built by the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co. of Boston. 

The same elaborate precautions that 
were maintained on the Atlantic continue 
on land. The royal train is under orders 
never to travel more than 30 miles an 
hour and to halt at night—with a special 
fence thrown around it for protection. 
Not until June 8 will this ordeal end when 
the King and Queen cross to American 
soil at Niagara Falls. 





Reich Realism 


Germany last year found a new use for 
radio plays: actual cases of treason pro- 
vided the plots for a series of grim dramas, 
in which betrayers of defense secrets ended 
up by being caught and beheaded. 

Last week listeners in the Reich were 
being treated to another series of these air 
dramas, inaugurated just after the behead- 
ing of two more Germans for treason. One, 
called “A Plucky Youngster,” was broad- 
cast to remind all good Nazis that the law 
requires them to inform even against their 
own relatives. It recounted how a son dis- 
covered and reported the sale of military 
secrets by his father and brother. The 
source: on Mar. 22 a father and son (on 
information of another son) were be- 
headed for the same type crime. 





A Rothschild Freed 


Ten years ago, Baron Louis Rothschild 
was Austria’s richest man with a fortune 
estimated at $28,000,000. Ranking diplo- 
mats attended resplendent functions at his 
palace in Prinz Eugenstrasse, and members 
of the old Hapsburg aristocracy hunted 
with him on his country estates. Then in 
1931 the great Kreditanstalt, of which the 
Baron was president, crashed—and, by 
throwing Germany as well as Austria into 


a banking crisis, provided the rising Nazis 
with political ammunition. 

In 1933 Rothschild turned his estates in 
Lower Austria over to the bank’s creditors 
to satisfy his personal liability. But last 
year, when the Nazis descended on Vienna, 
they arrested the Baron, confiscated his 
remaining property—like that of all other 
Jews—and made a further claim of $10,- 
000,000 against him for the Kreditanstalt 
failure. He was imprisoned on the top floor 
of the Hotel Metropole, Gestapo head- 
quarters overlooking the Danube, next to 
the two rooms occupied by former Chan- 
cellor Kurt von Schuschnigg. 

Last week the Baron was quietly set free. 
He took a plane to Zurich. When he 
stepped out it was observed that his hair 
had turned white, and he looked thin and 
ill (his neighbor-prisoner Schuschnigg is re- 
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Gen. Miaja, Loyalist leader, 
reaching Cuba as a refugee 
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ported to have suffered a collapse) . Roth. 
schild’s brother, Baron Eugene, took him 
to Paris. To curious reporters neithe; 
would tell anything, for there are stjj 
Rothschilds in Germany. 





Franco’s Air Show 


Last week only one state in Europe at. 
tempted to ease the crushing burden jn. 
posed by continually mobilized armies— 
war-weary Spain. Of his army of 1,000,099 
men, General Franco sent home one-half— 
including both regulars and second-line 
Falangists. But he held the rest ready to 
participate in the much postponed victory 
parade in Madrid and finally announced 
that it would take place on May 19—high 
spot of a four-day celebration. 

Last week Franco gave a small preview 
of the big show. At the Barajas airport, 
outside Madrid, he reviewed Spain’s air 
force. Some 5,000 Germans, mostly mem. 
bers of anti-aircraft units, goose-stepped 
smartly in the van. They were followed 
by 2,000 Spanish airmen in bottle greep 
and an equal number of Italians in the 
blue of their air force. Six hundred 
planes, nearly all of German and Italian 
manufacture, were lined up on the field, 
but no squadrons roared overhead, 
Only a single observation plane took pho- 
tographs. 

To fifteen German and eight Italian fly- 
ers, the Generalissimo awarded the Medalla 
Militar, Spain’s second highest military 
decoration. But the most distinguished 
axis guest failed to arrive. Marshal Her- 
mann Goring, Nazi air force chief, had 
sailed May 9 from San Remo, where he 
had been taking an Italian vacation, on 
the new 7,000-ton Hamburg-American mo- 
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Defeat: Loyalist soldiers packed in French concentration camps 
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Victory: Franco’s troops parading in Valencia 


Bolivia $1,607,600 credit. Since then 
$3,215,200 more has been offered, and 
Nazi technicians have supplanted Ameri- 
cans in the oil fields. Bolivia now wants 


torship Huascaran. He was reputedly 
bound for Valencia and the Madrid air 
had review. But after a short cruise he again 
landed in Italy and went home to Berlin. 





“ Germany to finance a temporary 35-mile 
on pipe line to the Argentine railhead below 

sare the Bolivian border and a 350-mile pipe 
— Bolivian Oil line—to be completed in five years—across 


the Chaco jungles into Paraguay, with a 
refinery there. 

Such a deal is the first step in an am- 
bitious Bolivian program to supply oil to 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay as well as the Reich. Argentina 
has already agreed to let Bolivian oil pass 
through its territory—a concession it re- 
peatedly refused the American companies 
of the 35-year-old President began to fall before they were expropriated. Last month 
into the familiar totalitarian pattern last Paraguay gave Bolivia a 30-year monopoly 
week, of its oil market, thus helping to heal the 

First, Busch put Socialist leaders in a breach between the Chaco war enemies. 
concentration camp on Coati Island in Finally, Brazil has cooperated by putting 
Lake Titicaca, 12,507 feet up in the Andes up $750,000 to exploit oil fields and about 
—the world’s highest lake navigated by $5,000,000 to build a railroad linking them 
steamboats. Next he sent an emissary to with the Paraguay River. 
line up Bolivia’s economy as well as its 
polities with Germany. The basis of this 
will be a $15,000,000 barter deal under 
which the Reich will exploit $17,000,000 
worth of Standard Oil properties (their 
expropriation two years ago was the first 
| sign of the coming dictatorship) . 

—~ Negotiations with the Reich started last 
August, and on Feb. 2 Germany granted 


Busch’s Dickering With Nazis 
Tightens the Totalitarian Tie 


When Lt. Col. German Busch assumed 
complete dictatorial powers over Bolivia 
on Apr. 24, he vehemently denied that his 
new government was totalitarian (NEws- 
WEEK, May 8). Nevertheless, the regime 








Significance 


In line with the good-neighbor policy, 
Washington put no pressure on Bolivia 
when the oil fields were originally expro- 
priated. Now, like Mexico, which sold 80 
per cent of its expropriated oil to Ger- 
many and Italy, Bolivia has turned to the 
totalitarian states for a market. 
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But there is a vital difference in the 
tactics used by the two countries. Mexico, 
under a radical, anti-capitalist government, 
sold to the totalitarians only with reluc- 
tance, whereas Bolivia apparently means 
to use the petroleum exports to tighten its 
ideological ties with the Reich. Further- 
more, with the proceeds of the sales it will 
construct pipe lines designed to drive 
American oil concerns from. other South 
American markets. 

Until this menace becomes more serious, 
however, there seems little that Washing- 
ton can do. Even negotiations like those 
Donald Richberg has been carrying on 
with Mexico—last week he predicted an 
agreement between the oil companies and 
the government was “within reach”— ap- 
pear to be out of the question with Bolivia. 





Japan Takes Amoy Settlement, 
Hints Similar Shanghai Coup 


In 1902 a consortium of European pow- 
ers and the United States leased a bit of 
land 14% miles square in the Harbor of 
Amoy, seaport of Fukien Province. On 
Kulangsu Island they set up an interna- 
tional settlement that duplicated in minia- 
ture the one at Shanghai 600 miles to the 
north. 

Last year the Japanese Navy bom- 
barded and occupied Amoy but left the 
foreign settlement alone. Recently, how- 
ever, Tokyo has complained that Chinese 
terrorists took refuge on Kulangsu, and it 
even forced the settlement to hire Japanese 
police. Last week, when Hang Li-shun, 
president of the Japanese-controlled Amoy 
Chamber of Commerce, was assassinated 
on the island, marines promptly landed 
and took over the settlement. 

In Shanghai a Japanese spokesman 
searcel. bothered to defend this move. 
Insteaa, he made a quiet threat: “It may 
be necessary for us to take similar action 
at Shanghai if a grave case of terrorism 
arises.” The previous day Shanghai au- 
thorities had bowed to Tokyo’s demands 
and banned all political activity. 





Significance 


Kulangsu is unimportant economically. 
But, except for Shanghai, it is the only 
concession run jointly by foreigners as an 
international settlement. And for months 
in Shanghai, as in Kulangsu, the Japanese 
have prepared a careful build-up of charges 
that terrorists are sheltered in foreign areas 
—accompanied by statements of Tokyo 
Cabinet Ministers that sooner or later such 
sections must revert to “Chinese sover- 
eignty.” 

Against this background, the occupation 
of Kulangsu appears as an obvious method 
of testing the Western powers’ reactions 
to similar moves in Shanghai. 
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SCIENCE 





New Epilepsy Treatment 
by a Special-Type Barbiturate 
Described to Psychiatrists 


A man is walking along the street, calm- 
ly. Suddenly he screams. The pupils of his 
eyes dilate, his body stiffens, and he falls 
unconscious. His face turns pale, then 
flushes. In 30 seconds, violent muscular 
spasms begin. What was a normal person 
less than a minute before has become a 
chaos of thrashing limbs. 

Such sudden seizures are the grand mal 
attacks of epilepsy. Epileptics afflicted 
with petit mal symptoms don’t have con- 
vulsions but may lose consciousness for 
a second or so many times during a day. 
About 500,000 Americans show one of 
these signs of epilepsy, and treating the 
disease remains one of psychiatry’s greatest 
problems. Many doctors use certain sleep- 
producing chemicals called barbiturates 
to treat epileptics, and as a result patients 
may go around in a semi-slumberous con- 
dition. But last week, at a meeting of the 
American Psychiatric Association in Chi- 
cago, Drs. H. Houston Merritt and Tracy 
J. Putnam of Boston revealed that this ac- 
tion of the drugs wasn’t necessary. They 
announced successful results with a special 
barbiturate—sodium diphenyl hydanto- 
inate—that didn’t make patients doze off. 

This drug has been tried on more than 
250 epileptics in the past two years. Six- 
ty per cent of the grand mal victims were 
completely relieved of seizures, and 13 per 
cent were greatly improved. Results in 
cases of petit mal epilepsy were also favor- 
able, “and the Boston specialists believe 
their drug is practically nontoxic. 

In another paper on this disease, Drs. 
Temple Fay and Michael Scott of Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, described how 
they made fourteen epileptics row, sprint, 
and do other strenuous exercise. The 
theory back of this system was that some 
forms of the disease may be caused by an 
inadequate supply of oxygen-containing 
blood to the brain and that exercise would 
increase the heart’s pumping power. The 
doctors noted improvement in thirteen 
patients, one of whom developed into an ace 
athlete and became captain of the football 
and baseball teams at his high school. 

The 2,000 psychiatrists from the United 
States and Canada who gathered for the 
Chicago convention heard more than 100 
scientific papers and, among other things, 
viewed paintings done by mental patients 
as part of their treatment. The following 
were among the most interesting papers: 

SuHock TreaTMENT: A patient with 
schizophrenia, the most prevalent major 
mental disease, may retreat entirely from 
the world around him and mumble some 
meaningless phrase for hours on end. To 
treat this and other mental ailments, psy- 
chiatrists sometimes inject metrazol, a con- 


vulsion-producing drug chemically related 
to camphor. For some as yet unknown rea- 
son the resulting fits often shock persons 
back to sanity, but Dr. Philip Polatin of the 
New York State Psychiatric Institute told 
A.P.A. members of a new danger from 
this treatment—the shocks may cause seri- 
ous spinal injuries. In a series of 51 cases 
examined by Dr. Polatin and three col- 
leagues, 22 persons were found to have suf- 
fered spinal fractures. 

Unpatancep Mororists: The drivers 
that pass you on a hill at 60 miles an hour 
—or cut in sharply and almost run you in- 
to a ditch—have been road menaces for 
years. Most car owners consider them 
“crazy,” and, in the opinion of Dr. Lowell 
S. Selling of the psychiatric clinic of the 
Detroit Traffic Court, that notion has 
some foundation. He examined 500 traffic 
violators and found eleven were definitely 
insane, about 180 were feeble-minded, and 
75 suffered from chronic alcoholism. One 
neurotic driver had an impulse to run down 
pedestrians in safety zones; another wanted 
to “get” policemen. 





The Military Doctors 


Shortly after the World War a group of 
American and European doctors formed 
the International Congress of Military 
Medicine and Pharmacy. Their purpose 
was to “ameliorate the sufferings . . . of 
the armies in campaign and, under the 
egis of the International Red Cross, to 
maintain constant professional collabora- 
tion among men whose mission through- 
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Germany, attended. They heard mes 
from President Roosevelt (read by As. 
sistant Secretary of State George S. Me. 
sersmith) , Secretary of State Cordell Hyj 
and Secretary of War Harry H. Wood. 
ring. They heard an address by Gen. Ap. 
ton Waldman, chief of the army medica] 
services of Germany who, upon being jp. 
terviewed by reporters when he arrived jp 
the United States a fortnight ago, rp. 
marked: “We are sure there is going to be 
a long peace or we would not have beep 
permitted to come over here.” They cop. 
sulted with the three American surgeons 
general: Rear Admiral Ross T. Mclntire 
of the Navy, Maj. Gen. Charles R. Rey. 
nolds of the Army, and Dr. Thomas Parran 
of the Public Health Service. 

Judging by the detailed reports in five 
languages, the world’s military doctors 
and pharmacists will be pretty well pre. 
pared when that “long peace” ends. Dis. 
cussions and papers centered about seven 
selected questions, including anesthesia jn 
war surgery, the medical use of oxygen, 
and statistics on the number of probable 
injuries. Among the contributions: 

CaucuLaTine Casuatties: How large 
should a war-area hospital be? How many 
doctors and nurses should compose the 
staff? To make large-scale treatment of 
wounded soldiers efficient, military physi- 
cians must have at least rough estimates 
of the number of cases they can expect. 
Basing their statistics almost entirely on 
World War experiences, Maj. Bruno 
Brandi of the German delegation and Col. 
Albert G. Love of the United States Army 
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Wide World 


U.S. Surgeons General: Rear Admiral McIntire, Navy; Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Public Health Service; Major General Reynolds, Army 


out the world in time of peace, as well as 
during war, consists of giving their serv- 
ices to the sick and wounded.” Ever since 
then the congress has met at two-year in- 
tervals, and last week, despite war scares 
in the back yards of the European dele- 
gates, it held its tenth meeting at Wash- 
ington. 

Delegates from 36 countries, including 
France, Belgium, Great Britain, Italy, and 


Medical Corps, presented typical calcula 
tions. 

Judging by past experience, Colon¢ 
Love expects that 24 of every 150 casual 
ties will be killed; of those surviving 5! 
will be gassed and 96 will suffer from gu! 
shot wounds. Among every 100 bullets 
that find human marks, 27 will hit the 
head or trunk, 33 will hit the upper & 
tremities, and 40 will penetrate the lowe! 
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Hot Lightning : Natural lightning lasts a quar- 
ter second and burns $1,500,000 worth of power-line 
equipment annually. Ordinary resistance-testing artifi- 
cial bolts, lasting only 1/1,000,000 second, flash too 
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briefly to duplicate such burning. But now Westing- 
house engineers, using a three-story generator, have 
created quarter-second flashes capable of reducing a 
pile of straw—or virtually anything else—to cinders. 
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extremities. Since all war statistics depend 
upon the type of battle waged, Colonel 
Love made a special plea that medical of- 
ficers have “intimate knowledge of the 
plans of high command.” 

Aviation ‘Benps’: Divers and men in 
caissons and submarine tunnels sometimes 
work under air pressures as high as 135 
pounds a square inch (normal pressure: 
15 pounds a square inch). If such workers 
come to the surface too quickly the sud- 
den lessening of air pressure—reducing the 
oxygen in the blood—may produce the 
“bends,” severe pains in the body. 

Aviators may suffer from a similar ail- 
ment, according to Lt. Col. Charles K. 
Berle and First Lt. W. R. Lovelace II of 
the Walter Reed General Hospital, Wash- 
ington, and the Mayo Foundation respec- 
tively. Pursuit planes can climb at a mile- 
a-minute rate, and the resulting rapid low- 
ering of air pressure may produce upsets 
similar to the bends. To prevent this, the 
medical officers recommended that pilots, 
while waiting for duty in wartime, breathe 
pure oxygen as protection against the 
oxygen scarcity of rapid-ascent flights. 





Hormones for Gigantism 


This week the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is meeting in St. Louis, discussing 
the socialized-medicine aspects of Con- 
gress’ National Health Bill, hearing about 
latest advances in research, and viewing 
hundreds of exhibits—including one on the 
use of potassium salts to relieve hives, hay 
fever, and other allergies. But the A.M.A.’s 
annual convention was preceded last week 
by St. Louis meetings of two smaller bodies 
as preliminary bouts to the main event. 

At a gathering of the American Thera- 
peutic Society Dr. J. K. Fancher of Atlanta 
told how he used sex hormones to stop 
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gigantism—growth to abnormal heights— 
in 21 men and women. A surprising result 
of the successful treatments: men became 
aggressively masculine; women, more 
charmingly feminine . . . Dr. R. G. Hoskins 
of Harvard University informed the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Internal Secretions 
that he had rejuvenated senile rats. The 
rodents were 16 to 28 months old (corre- 
sponding to 60 to 65 years in human be- 
ings) and, when placed in cages where their 
motions revolved a disk, lazily turned it 
only about 400 to 600 times a week. After 
treatments with an extract of human preg- 
nancy urine, however, the rats spun the ac- 
tivity-recording disk from 1,000 to 3,500 
times weekly. 





A Mother at 5 


Can a 5-year-old girl become a mother? 
Most doctors would say no, yet the As- 
sociated Press reported this week that such 
a gynecological believe-it-or-not occurred 
last week at the Lima Maternity Hospital 
in Peru. Sixty physicians watched in 
amazement as two surgeons performed a 
Caesarean operation on Lina Medina and 
delivered the child of a 6-pound son. 

Lina’s exact age isn’t known. Her birth 
certificate would make her about 44 years 
old, but, since her milk teeth are just 
erupting, Dr. Hipolito Larrabure, hospital 
director, believes that dentally speaking 
she’s between the ages of 5 and 6. He 
added that the girl was “unable to explain 
what happened to her,” though her mother 
blamed the “evil eye” of a jungle reptile 
for the pregnancy. The mother added 
that the child—who is only 3 feet, 1 inch 
tall, though she weighs 70 pounds—showed 
signs of sexual maturity at the age of three 
months. 

When Dr. Morris Fishbein, official Amer- 
ican Medical Association spokesman, was 


told of the strange birth he didn’t believe 
it. “It is difficult or impossible to determine 
the exact age of children born in primitive 
tribes,” he said. 
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Festival at Baltimore: 
Convention of the Music Clubs 
Opens Tuneful Jubilee 


One of the first big world fairs in the 
United States produced one of the nation’s 
biggest clubs. When Chicago held its Co- 
lumbian Exposition in 1893, Theodore 
Thomas was conductor of the orchestra 
that became the Chicago Symphony. He 
had founded it four years earlier after 
spreading musical culture, with his own 
orchestra, up and down the land for 25 
years. Sharing her husband’s zeal for awak- 
ening the musical consciousness of Amer- 
ica, Mrs. Thomas brought the nation’s 
music clubs together in their first national 
assemblage at the Chicago fair. From this 
beginning came the organization that five 
years later was chartered as the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

Since then the federation’s growth has 
been so vigorous that today it comprises 
some 4,800 local music clubs with a mem- 
bership of 500,000 in 47 of the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, and the Panama 
Canal Zone. A junior division has several 
thousand additional members. 

This week, in Baltimore, the federation 
holds its 21st biennial convention. With 
it is opening the most ambitious festival 
in the history of the organization. Contrib- 
uting to the week’s jubilation, which runs 
from May 16 to May 23, are no less than 
$7 choral and orchestral groups, from near- 
ly as many states. From Sioux Falls, $.D., 
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comes the A Cappella Choir of Augustana 
College; from Lafayette, Ind., the Tippe- 
canoe Home Economic Chorus; from Jop- 
lin, Mo., the Sovereign Singers; from Salt 
Lake City the Orpheus Club Male Chorus; 
from Georgetown, Texas, the Southwestern 
University Chorus; from De Land, Fla., the 
Stetson University Glee Club; from Ral- 
eigh, N.C., the Raleigh String Quartet; 
from Easton, Pa., the Musical Arts Chorus, 
and from Baltimore itself, famous as the 
home of the national anthem, the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Glee Club in addi- 
tion to the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
and the Baltimore Music Club Chorus. 
The last two opened the convention-fes- 
tival at the Lyric Theater. 
_ To ensure the widest possible participa- 
tion throughout the country, no less than 
sixteen broadcasts of proceedings are be- 
ing carried far and wide over the nation’s 
principal networks—NBC, CBS, and MBS. 
Prominent among the many high spots 
of the festival are the following features: 
on May 18 a concert by a 1,000-voice na- 
tional chorus under the direction of John 
Warren Erb; on May 21 a giant religious 
pageant, with a cast of 750, under the di- 
rection of H. Augustine Smith; and on 
May 22, presentation of young artist win- 
ners during Student Day festivities. 
Other features include a 140-piece Jun- 
ior Orchestra and—for a distinct novelty 
—the Mary Griffiths Dobbs Miniature 
Harp Ensemble. This unusual group from 
Atlanta, Ga., is composed of eleven young 
harpists ranging from 6 to 10 years. The 
harps themselves, of the Irish type, are as 
small as the players. 





Composers, Young and Old 


Schubert died at $31, Mozart at 35, 
Mendelssohn at 38, and Chopin at 39. On 
the other hand, Bach reached 65 years; 
Handel, 74; Haydn, 77; Saint-Saéns, 86; 
and Verdi, 87. These striking differences 
raise some natural questions. Is there any 
representative period at which the creative 
impulse reaches a peak among composers 
generally? What portion of a composer’s 
life is the most fruitful? When do com- 
posers turn out not only the greatest 
number of musical works but the most 
enduringly beloved ones? 

Several years ago Harvey C. Lehman, a 
professor of psychology at Ohio University. 
started to chase down the answers to such 
questions and to publish them in The 
Scientific Monthly. Recently, in collabora- 
tion with a musical colleague, DeForest 
W. Ingerham, Lehman set out in quest 
of some more answers. Now returned with 
their statistical trophies, which have just 
been published in the same journal, the 
two Ohio professors present their findings 
in a report entitled “Man’s Creative Years 
in Music.” 

Replete with graphs and charts, the 
Lehman-Ingerham study is a fascinating 
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Creative years: of 131 contem- 
porary American composers .. . 
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. Courtesy the Scientific Monthly 
... of 38 composers of the best- 


known grand operas 


picture, in some respects a surprising one, 
of the flow and ebb of creative tides in 
the world of music. 

Since some composers die young, while 
others live only to middle age, it is obvious 
that the total number of compositions 
written by composers before, say, the 
age of 40 will vastly exceed those produced 
in later decades. For this reason, an 
arithmetical average of the ages at which 
all compositions are produced would be 
misleading. If, for example, there are only 
half as many composers living at 60 as 
there are at 30, the smaller output of all 
60-year-oldsters would not necessarily 
mean that the creative impulse had actual- 
ly been diminished by age; it would simply 
mean there were fewer creators in that 
age bracket. 

Therefore, to discover a true picture of 
creative trends among individuals through- 
out their lifetimes, the investigators based 
their charts on a different principle: they 
took several hundred composers, divided 
their careers into five-year intervals, and 
tabulated the important compositions be- 
longing to those age levels. Then, taking 
the major works belonging to each age 
group, they divided these works by the 
number of composers who flourished at 
that particular age level. The results are 
likely to surprise music lovers. 

One surprise: light operas and musical 
comedies are produced at a higher age 


level than more pretentious, and presum. 
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ably more mature, grand operas. While 3g 
composers of 82 favorite grand operas jy 
various countries showed a_productioy 
peak in the 35-39 age level, 54 composer 
of 121 favorites in the lighter field had , 
production peak in the 40-44 age level, 

Another surprise: American composer 
give few signs of slowing down with ad. 
vancing age, as far as quantity output 
goes. Among 131 contemporary Americans 
who produced 1,286 major works of dif. 
ferent types in the representative twenty. 
year period 1912-1932, the rate of pro. 
ductivity actually reached its peak afte 
the age of 50; furthermore, creative output 
was nearly as great at 65-70 as at 30-35 
years. This is particularly surprising jy 
the face of another fact uncovered by Leb- 
man and Ingerham—namely, that the pro. 
duction peak of orchestral composer 
throughout the world is 35-39 years, while 
the production peak of the world’s favorite 
symphonists occurs even earlier. 

For this discrepancy there are two 
possible explanations: (1) that American 
composers preserve theip creative vitality 
longer; (2) that many of their old-age 
compositions, in the eventual light of 
historical perspective, would so lose favor 
as to be excluded from consideration as 
important works by later researchers in 
American music. 

“With reference to every type of human 
performance,” the investigators point out 
carefully in conclusion, “there are likely to 
be notable exceptions. However, isolated 
instances, and even lists of exceptional 
accomplishments, prove nothing at all re- 
garding the relative creativeness of the 
various age groups.” 
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Ravet—Boléro. (Boston “Pops” Orches- 
tra under Arthur Fiedler. Two 12-inch 
Victor records in album, $3.50.) The late 
Frenchman’s tour de force in_ sinuous 
melody writing, already recorded four 
times, here gets the advantage of the last 
word in streamlined electrical engineering. 
For extra bravura, Halvorsen’s “March of 
the Boyards” is added with gusto. (Victor 
has also released a 10-inch recording of 3 
Ravel item for the piano—‘Alborado del 
Gracioso” played by Jestis Maria Sanromi 


$1.) 


Tcnarkovsky—Symphony No. 6 in} 
minor. (Wilhelm Furtwangler and Berlin 
Philharmonic. Six 12-inch imported Grame- 
phone records in album, $15.) Save fo 
Telefunken records made by Mengelbers, 
this is the only very recent recording 4 
the Russian masterpiece in melancholy, the 
“Pathétique.” (Admirers of Koussevitsky’ 
and Ormandy’s interpretations are served 
brilliantly by Victor; those who pref! 
Gaubert’s, by Columbia.) 

In the popular field, seventeen “Songs 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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| ENJOY THE DRIVE NOW!” 


RE IS REALLY no one reason why the 

‘+r shown above takes such great 

ht in driving his new Cadillac Sixty 

ial. 

ir he enjoys acombination of desirable 

ties unique among all motor cars. 

le admires, first of all, the Cadillac 

y Special’s fleet, low-swung, dynamic 

earance. 

e likes the extraordinary room and 
coufort and visibility that help make it, 
beyond question, America’s most imi- 
tated motor car. 


ile appreciates its unusual handling 


ease and road balance—for it holds the 
highway like a hound on a fresh trail. 

And, of course, in all his previous 
experience, he has never encountered 
an engine that could match the great 
V-8 which powers the Sixty Special. 

Yes, there are many reasons why over 
half of all buyers in this immediate price 
range choose a Cadillac Sixty Special. 

Why not consult your Cadillac dealer 
—one of these beautiful days—and learn 
for yourself what these reasons are? 
We promise you a motoring thrill you 
have never known before. 


A General Motors Value 


THE NEW 


CADILLAC 


SPECIAL 


ES 
Also see and drive the new Cadillac Sixty-One— 
the lowest-priced car in the Cadillac line. There 
are four distinguished body styles, each a worthy 
companion car to the celebrated Sixty Special. 
1 7 7 
Be sure to visit General Motors’ Exhibits at the 
New York and San Francisco World’s Fairs. 
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“TRAVEL DIVIDENDS 


TO YOUR FAMILY 


RAVEL DIVIDENDS—those 
extra enjoyment opportunities 


which double the worth of 


travel — are nowhere more 





abundant than in The Chessie 
Corridor. Your whole family, young and old alike, 
will find this famous east-west travel route the most 
interesting way to go. For there’s more to see...mag- 
nificent, ever-changing panoramas unfold at your 
train window...historically fascinating stop-overs 


beckon—places that bring American history vividly 


GO THE MOST INTERESTING WAY. 


Send for your free copy of “CHESSIE’S TRAVEL DIVIDENDS” 
which describes a number of trips of one, two or more days in THE 
CHESSIE CORRIDOR, combining exhilarating travel by train and ship 
with interesting stop-overs that pay you rich dividends in memorable ex- 


periences. Write for Chessie’s Travel Dividends” to Passenger Depart- 


ment, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 827 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 





to life, that make Democracy more than a news- 
paper headline... wASHINGTON, the country’s thrill- 
ing Capital; COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG, restored to 
look as it did in the early 1700’s; JAMESTOWN, 
cradle of our nation; YORKTOWN, where Liberty 
was made a fact...To these and other places you'll 
want to visit—on your way to one of the World’s 
Fairs or other destination—Chesapeake and Ohio’s 
distinguished fleet of air-conditioned trains —THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON—THE SPORTSMAN —THI 


F.F.V.—take you in modern travel comfort. 


..THROUGH THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
of the South” and eighteen “Songs of the 
North” commemorate the fact that the 
Civil War was raging just 75 years ago. 
The Southern group includes such campfire 
favorites as “Maryland, My Maryland,” 
“The Bonnie Blue Flag,” and “When This 
Cruel War Is Over,” while the Northern 
croup offers “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” “Tenting Tonight on the Old 
Camp Ground,” “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home Again,” etc. (Frank 
Luther, Zora Layman, and Century Quar- 
tet. Two Decca albums, four records in 
each, $1.90 an album with booklet.) 
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Challedon’s Preakness Victory 


Makes Him Top Winner of Class 


Lou Schaefer, young trainer of W. L. 
Brann’s Challedon, who ran second to 
Johnstown in the Kentucky Derby 
(NewsWEEK, May 15), saw just one 
chance of his bay colt’s beating William 
Woodward’s three-year-old in the 49th 
running of the Preakness Stakes at Pim- 
lico, Md., last week. “Our only hope,” 
he said, “lies in the condition of the 
track. If it’s muddy, we may show the 
boys a winner.” He knew his horse was 
© fast in heavy going and that Johnstown 
disliked a sloppy track. 

Schaefer’s prayers were answered. Last 
Saturday was a rainy day, and 30,000 
water-soaked turf followers saw Challedon 
slosh under the wire ahead. The first 
Maryland-sired, Maryland-owned winner 
of the Preakness since 1877 paid $14.40 
for a $2 mutuel ticket. 

Johnstown, undefeated in seven races 
and, since his six-length Derby victory, 
optimistically compared with Man 0’ 
War, Gallant Fox, and War Admiral, went 
to the front at the start. On the first turn 
he opened a two-length lead over his 
stablemate, Gilded Knight, with whom he 
was coupled in the betting. 

Nearing the end of the back stretch, 
Gilded Knight and Challedon, in third 
place, closed in to make their bids. For a 
few seconds the three ran neck and neck, 
eye to eye, but Johnstown, through with 
the race and the mud, shortened his stride. 
With that, Challedon, under the urging of 
Jockey George Seabo, passed Gilded 
Knight to win the race by one and a half 
lengths. 

Saratoga Stable’s Volitant placed third, 
three lengths farther back, with Impound, 
owned by Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt 
(president of the Maryland Jockey Club 
and head of Pimlico track), in fourth 
place. Johnstown, a very tired horse who 
had been whipped by Jockey Jimmy Stout 
for the first time this year, finished eleven 
lengths behind the winner and barely beat 
out Robert J. Kleberg’s filly Ciencia to 
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Quick, Watson, the Anschluss 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Auton tennis officials are not 
very quick on the uptake, but, if they 
knew of a good tennis player down in 
Cuba at this writing, they would un- 
doubtedly launch a campaign in Wash- 
ington to have the island annexed Tues- 
day morning after breakfast, in the 
interests of the United States Davis 
Cup team. 

Slow or not, the boys can take a 
hint, and the German Government has 
supplied them with the broadest sort of 
hint on how to build yourself a Davis 
Cup team overnight with nothing but 
a goose step, a dirty look, a handful of 
nails, and a cup of flour. 

By anschlussing a tennis player here, 
and annexing a tennis player there, 
Germany has put together a team that 
threatens to run away from the field in 
Europe and gain the interzone final 
without drawing a deep breath. 

The German team lines up as fol- 
lows: 

Roderich Menzel, a Czech. 

George von Metaxa, an Austrian. 

Henner Henkel, an early settler. 

This well-balanced outfit disposed of 
Switzerland last week in the first round 
of European play. Germany now 
marches on Poland, in a strictly ama- 
teur sense, and it is no secret in diplo- 
matic circles that Germany has failed 
to march on Poland in a professional 
sense, up to date, only because Poland 
has no tennis player worth anschluss- 
ing. 

“T think we can win with what we’ve 
got, A. H.,” said Goring to the big fel- 
low the other day, when the subject of 
tennis came up in open forum. Hitler 
is known affectionately to his chums as 
a 

“Are you positive, H. G.?” said the 
leader. “If the team is still weak, we 
can always get out there and pick off a 
Pole or a Rumanian.” 

“No, I think we’re set,” replied H.G., 
and there the matter rests, for the time 
being. 

The one thing that rankles with the 
Nazi high command these spring after- 
noons is the thought of the Czech that 
got away. This was Ladislaw Hecht, 
who had the presence of mind to move 
to America a couple of days before 
Germany sent her famous tennis scout- 
ing expedition into Czecho-Slovakia, to 
look for Davis Cup material. The Nazis 


anschlussed Roderich Menzel without 
much resistance, but Hecht slipped 
through the net. 

The present policy in Berlin is to 
disparage Hecht. 

“He was just a little one,” says Herr 
Goebbels coldly. “We would have had 
to throw him back.” 

It’s true that Menzel is a bigger 
Czech than Hecht, measuring about 6 
feet 3 inches over all. But Goebbels’ 
statement smacks of sour grapes, and 
you hear it said in diplomatic circles 
that the leader was frankly annoyed 
about the Czech that got away. 

The Czech who came along peace- 
fully—Menzel—is a long, gangling, 
hard-hitting fellow with some of the 
mannerisms of William Tatem Tilden 
II and something of Tilden’s tempera- 
ment. When the slippery American turf 
baffled him a couple of seasons ago, he 
yanked off his shoes and played a pret- 
ty fair game of tennis in his stocking 
feet, of which there is a copious supply. 
He rants and raves, or sulks and 
broods, when decisions go against him, 
but, like Tilden, he seldom lets tem- 
perament cost him the match. 

George von Metaxa, along with his 
native Austria, was anschlussed last 
year in plenty of time for the 1938 
Davis Cup campaign. Playing side by 
side with Henkel, who saved a lot of 
international trouble by being born in 
the heart of downtown Prussia, under 
the provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Metaxa helped Germany to the 
European championship and a shot at 
Australia in the interzone final. Aus- 
tralia, however, was too strong for the 
combination, and this year Hitler went 
after Menzel, the Czech, on the advice 
of his scouts. 

Menzel and Henkel play singles for 
the team, and Henkel and Metaxa 
handle the doubles assignment. Having 
whipped the Swiss, they go to War- 
saw for another quick putsch on May 
21. Yugoslavia can make trouble but 
probably not enough to keep the Pan- 
German Panthers from meeting Aus- 
tralia again and, with better prospects, 
on the Longwood courts of Boston, in 
late August. 

They laughed at Fulton, and they 
laughed at Hitler when he first thought 
of replacing the ordinary tennis bum 
with the anschluss bum. But it works. 
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save himself from an ignoble last place. 

Challedon, son of Challenger II, an 
English importation, and Laura Gal, 
covered the 1 3/16-mile distance in 1 min- 
ute 59 4/5 seconds—1 3/5 seconds off the 
Preakness record set by High Quest in 
1934. 

His $53,710 purse (richest for three- 
year-olds and third largest in the race’s 
history) brought to $128,910 his earnings 
under the red and yellow blocked silks of 
Brann’s Glade Valley Farm in Frederick, 
making him top-money winner for his 
class with $25,000 more than Johnstown. 





Humarock Baby 


Last Christmas, volunteer firemen in 
Onset, Mass., chipped together and col- 
lected enough money to buy Chief Clay- 
ton Bishop a new outboard engine for his 
$1,000 Humarock Baby. Bishop, winner 
of the William Randolph Hearst trophy 
for the 130-mile Albany-to-New York 
handicap motorboat marathon in 1936, 
wanted to win a second time—a feat nev- 
er accomplished in the race’s eleven-year 
history. 

Last Sunday, with his new motor purr- 
ing, the 38-year-old firefighter started out 
from Albany with 78 other daredevil 
drivers. Guiding his tiny craft down the 
Hudson River, dodging fishnets and float- 
ing bits of wood, he caught and passed 
Arthur Wullschleger of Larchmont, N.Y., 
10 miles south of Poughkeepsie. 

Thereafter, Bishop never relinquished 
the lead, and he crossed the finish line in 
the elapsed time of 3 hours 11 minutes 22 
seconds—an average speed of 40.681 miles 
per hour which cracked the Class B out- 
board record of 37.1 miles an hour he set 
three years ago. Wullschleger, a Cornell 
University junior, piloted his Inch to sec- 
ond place 4 minutes 13 seconds later, while 
Charles Mack, New Milford, N.J., pro- 
fessional, took third place honors in his 
Rhapsody in Blue. 

Bishop’s gift motor barely lasted out the 
long grind. A minute after he had won the 
trophy and $280 cash prize, the engine 
sputtered and died. 





SPORT NOTES 


Billy Conn, 21-year-old Irishman from 
Pittsburgh, last week gave Solly Krieger, 
the National Boxing Association’s middle- 
weight (160-pound) titleholder, a twelve- 
round boxing lesson in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, to win two of 
three bouts. As both fighters were over- 
weight (Conn, 17014; Krieger, 166) , Solly’s 
N.B.A. championship wasn’t at stake. 


4] The Detroit Tigers, occupying the Amer- 
ican League cellar, negotiated a ten-player 
trade—largest in recent years—to gain 
Buck Newsom, 31-year-old right-hander, 
from the St. Louis Browns. The Tigers 
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gave up four pitchers (Vernon Kennedy, 
Roxie Lawson, George Gill, and Bob Har- 
ris), an infielder (Mark Christman), and 
an outfielder (Chester Laabs) . In addition 
to Newsom, they received one pitcher 
(James Walkup), one infielder (Ralph 
Kress) , and one outfielder (Roy Bell) . 


{ Tony Lazzeri, 35-year-old Brooklyn 
Dodger utility infielder, was uncondition- 
ally released by Manager Leo Durocher. 
The former New York Yankee star and 
1938 Chicago Cub player had hit three 
homers and batted a .282 clip for the 
Dodgers. Less than 24 hours later, Tony 
was hired by Manager Bill Terry as the 
New York Giants’ regular third baseman. 


4] Marion Miley of Lexington, Ky., won 
her second straight Southern women’s golf 
championship at Ponte Vedra, Fla. She de- 
feated Mrs. Dan Chandler of Dallas, 
Texas, 2 and 1, in the 36-hole final, and 
became the third woman in 28 years to 
defend the title successfully. 
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Washington-Oregon Catholics 


Stage a Centennial Pageant 


In the spring of 1838, two Roman Cath. 
olic missionaries set out from Lachine. 
Que., bound for the Pacific Northwest. By 
horseback, canoe, portage, barge, and boat. 
Fathers Francois Blanchet and Modest. 
Demers struck 5,000 winding miles acrog; 
country and finally, in November, glided 
down the Columbia River. 

At Fort Vancouver (then a trading 
post, now the city of Vancouver, Wash. 
opposite the Oregon shore) they were 
greeted by the leader of the Northwest, 
Dr. John McLoughlin, representative of 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. and an Anglican, 
McLoughlin welcomed the missionaries oy 
behalf of his Canadian-Catholic trappers. 
In four years he, too, was Catholic. 

From that small beginning, Catholicism 











International 


‘Believe It or Not’ Ruth, 
‘Old Man’ Gene Tunney 


Softball Circus: The broom- 
stick-and-sponge game _ crashed 
Madison Square Garden last week 
when Bob Ripley’s ‘Believe It or 
Nots’ trounced Lowell Thomas 
‘Nine Old Men’ 7-3 in an exhibition 
softball game. The fans, none too 
critical, numbered 14,000; the pro- 
ceeds, $12,216, went to the Boys 
Club of New York. High lights of 
the 3¥%-inning game: Babe Ruth's 
‘homer’ into the gallery (good for 
one base); Graham McNamee’s sen- 
sational catch of a fly ball; and the 
unbiased umpiring of Mayor la 
Guardia, Sen. Robert Wagner and 
Father E. J. Flanagan of ‘Boys 


Town’ fame. 
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in the Northwest has swelled to 200,000 
members in four dioceses (Baker City and 
Portland in Oregon, Seattle and Spokane 
in Washington) . Last week a good part of 
them gathered for a belated, three-day 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of the 
missionaries’ arrival. At their head were 
some 800 church dignitaries, including 
Rodrigue Cardinal Villeneuve of Quebec, 
Archbishop Amleto Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, Archbishop 
Edward D. Howard of Portland, and Bish- 
ops Gerald Shaughnessy of Seattle and 
Charles D. White of Spokane. 

Archbishop Cicognani opened the cele- 
bration with a solemn mass in the Munic- 
jpal Auditorium at Portland. Next day 
the assemblage of 20,000 moved across the 
river to the natural outdoor theater at 
Vancouver. There a cast of 250 staged a 
“Flotilla of Faith” on the very ground 
where the priests landed. 

The pageant opened with the Indians 
and white trappers going about their daily 
tasks and showed Dr. McLoughlin—the 
“White-Headed Eagle”—publicly punish- 
ing a white renegade who had sold the 
Indians liquor. At length came news of the 
coming of the “Blackrobes.” Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin counseled the Indians that the 
priests would be their friends; the bateau 
swung in sight, and the pageant reached 
its climax when Fathers Blanchet and 
Demers stepped ashore to plant the cross 
of Catholicism in the soil of the Northwest. 

The festival ended at Oregon City. 
There exercises were held in St. Paul’s 
Mission, where Father Blanchet had cele- 
brated the first mass in the Northwest. 





M. R. A. in the U. S. A. 
Dr. Frank N. C. Buchman, Pennsyl- 


vania-born Lutheran minister and founder 
of the Oxford Group (so called because his 
first followers were Oxford students) , has 
spent eighteen successful years telling eager 
Englishmen how to live as Christians. His 
gospel—“absolute honesty, purity, un- 
selfishness, and love”—has encountered 
some opposition, partly because his fol- 
lowers spend much time confessing their 
sins to one another (“witness sharing”) . 
But he has converted uncounted thousands 
in the British Isles, Scandinavia, Holland, 
the United States, and elsewhere. 

Last September, the Munich crisis that 
gave Britain such a shock gave Dr. Buch- 
man an inspiration. He promptly parodied 
England’s A.R.P. (air-raid precautions) 
drive by stumping for M.R.A. (Moral Re- 
Armament). On the theory that nations 
could find peace through sportsmanship, 
he rounded up a corps of British athletes 
to deliver his message, including Capt. 
George Eyston, racing driver; Len Harvey, 
heavyweight boxer; H. W. (Bunny) Aus- 
tm, Davis Cup tennis star, and sundry 
footballers, 

Throughout England they distributed 
10,000 posters, 18,500 window-display 
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cards, and 5,000,000 milk-bottle caps 
(“peace should begin at the breakfast 
table”) , stamped with the M.R.A. symbol. 
Austin edited a 6-penny book of endorse- 
ments by such eminent endorsers as Earl 
Baldwin, Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, 
Herbert Hoover, and Chiang Kai-shek. 
Last week Dr. Buchman and Austin 
brought M.R.A. to America. With scores 
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of smiling, handsome, and morally re- 
armed young Europeans in tow, they pro- 
claimed a Moral Re-Armament Week in 
New York, to culminate in a citizens’ 
meeting at Madison Square Garden Sun- 
day night. 

The meeting followed Buchman’s tried- 
and-true technique. On its gilt-edged list of 
sponsors were a bevy of “big names,” in- 
cluding Henry Ford, Charles Dana Gibson, 
Al Smith, Carrie Chapman Catt, Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia, Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman, Henry Morgenthau, Ruth St. 
Denis, and Mrs. James Roosevelt, the 
President’s mother. (Few of the sponsors 
actually showed up.) A band of Scottish 
bagpipers first serenaded the 12,000 Ox- 
ford Group enthusiasts assembled; then 
Dr. Buchman presented a batch of “speak- 
ers” who merely read ‘messages from Brit- 
ish and American political leaders. 

Next came a period of “witness shar- 
ing.” Four young Scots in kilts, a forth- 
right Cockney laborer, an apple-cheeked 
London toff, a Los Angeles businessman, 
and a Bethlehem steelworker, Austin, and 
others took the stage to relate their early 
errors and their conversion to the Oxford 
Group and Moral Re-Armament. 





Jewish Justice 


The Jewish code of justice is a complete 
design for living. Propounded in the Old 
Testament, collected and interpreted in 
the Torah and Talmud, it tells the faith- 
ful Jew how and what to eat, how to pray, 
work, treat his wife and friends, and a 
host of other things. Like all legal codes, 





it often embroils its subjects in stormy 
squabbles. To settle them is the job of the 
Beth-Din, the Jewish court of justice. 

This tribunal of three rabbis is a purely 
religious court. It has no civil status. Only 
moral compulsion can make a witness or 
defendant appear before it. Its sole legal 
force comes from the fact that the liti- 
gants, who pay whatever fee they can af- 
ford, usually sign arbitration . agreements, 
promising to abide by the court’s decision. 
Most Bote-Din are temporary affairs, con- 
vened for specific cases. But in centers of 
Orthodox strength — Jerusalem, Warsaw, 
Vilna, London—their sessions are per- 
manent. 

Last week the first permanent Beth-Din 
in America began administering Jewish 
justice. It had an appropriate setting— 
Civic Center Synagogue in New York, a 
simple room tucked between a dentist’s 
office and a realty office on Foley Square, 
opposite a cluster of city, state, and Fed- 
eral courthouses. The head of its three 
judges was Civic Center’s rabbi, Max Fel- 
shin, alumnus and former varsity oarsman 
at Columbia, World War chaplain, and 
amateur poet. He launched the center by 
accepting a Sefer Torah (sacred scroll of 
law), gift of District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey’s legal staff. 

On the docket were twenty cases. Most 
concerned divorce and were complicated 
by the fact that Jewish marriages may be 
dissolved only with the husband’s consent. 
One sought a halitza decree—a release 
from the Mosaic law requiring a widow to 
marry her husband’s brother. Another 
asked the propriety of exhuming a body 
and burying it in another cemetery. A 
woman, whose husband had committed 
bigamy with a woman in the Bronx, prom- 
ised not to prosecute in civil court if he 
would give her a Jewish divorce. 

The three judges donned prayer shawls 
and skullcaps; then Rabbi Felshin invited 
spectators and petitioners to “step into 
the courtroom, put on your hat, and sit 
down.” Rabbi Jacob S. Cohen, a combina- 
tion prosecutor and defense counsel, called 
the first case. A woman walked before the 
tribunal. 

“TI have come for the purpose of getting 
a Jewish ‘get’ [divorce],” she announced. 
She had given her husband a Nevada di- 
vorce, but now she wanted a religious de- 
cree: “If I ever want to get married again, 
no rabbi will marry me if I haven’t got a 
get.” The trouble was that her husband 
refused to appear before the Beth-Din in 
her presence. “He will come any place I 
am not,” she mourned. The rabbis con- 
ferred, then admitted they couldn’t com- 
pel her husband to appear. But they 
would summon him. If he obeyed, they 
would obtain his consent to the divorce. 
If not, the court would pronounce a siruv, 
declaring him disobedient and disgraced. 

The second case also brought a woman 
and a question of the Beth-Din’s author- 
ity. For years she had been paying anoth- 
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er woman $8 monthly on a legal judgment 
of $1,000 for slander. “Now I can’t pay 
any more. Right now she is living with a 
man—” One of the judges raised his 
hands in horror: “We cannot listen. This 
is not for our ears. First you must stop 
repeating this slander, and then you must 
apologize to the court for mentioning it. 
Stop crying, we bless you.” But he prom- 
ised to call in the defendant, ask her to 
sign an arbitration contract, and try to 
reach a compromise. If she refused, the 
rabbis would declare a siruv. 


| The Beth-Din’s opening was a source of 
intense vexation to a similar body, the 
Jewish Court of Arbitration, Inc. Char- 
tered in 1920 by New York State, this 
body has tribunals of two laymen and one 
rabbi in eleven cities; it adjusts Jews’ so- 
cial and financial differences free of charge. 
Last week the Court of Arbitration angrily 
pointed out that it had no connection with 
Rabbi Felshin’s tribunal and that it would 
take steps “to prohibit the use of the name 
‘Jewish Court’.” But the arbitration group 
admitted the Beth-Din had biblical sanc- 
tion. The issue boiled down to the fact 
that the Beth-Din’s jurisdiction is relig- 
ious; the Court of Arbitration’s, secular. 





RADIO 





Women’s Role in America 
Theme of New Dramatic Series 
by Federal Radio Theater 


When the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs held its annual convention May 
8 to 13 in the War Memorial Opera House, 
San Francisco, some 2,000,000 American 
women represented by the federation 
voiced by proxy their views on many na- 
tional matters. On May 24 to 26 in New 
York another organization, the National 
Council of Women, will sponsor a three- 
day convention of the Institute of Leader- 
ship. Between these two conventions a 
third event of nationwide interest to Amer- 
ican women is scheduled to open. Entitled 
“Women in the Making of America,” it is 
a thirteen-week series of half-hour broad- 
casts over the NBC Blue Network. The 
programs, written by a woman about wom- 
en, start May 19, continuing on Friday 
afternoons thereafter. 

The contribution of women to the mak- 
ing of America reached a historic climax 
in 1920, when the Nineteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, giving women the 
vote, became effective. But the years be- 
fore that had seen bitter battles for wom- 
en’s rights. As long ago as June 1, 1660, 
Mary Dyer was hanged on the Boston 
Common for upholding her right to be a 
Quaker. Even earlier, Anne Hutchinson 
was driven from Boston for defending the 
doctrine of religious freedom. In 1872 Su- 
san B. Anthony was arrested and fined for 


practicing her belief in woman suffrage— 
a high spot in the fight of the suffragettes. 

These, and a score of other pioneering 
women who labored in the cause of politi- 
cal, educational, and religious freedom for 
women, are the notable figures in American 
history that the NBC broadcast series will 
commemorate. 

The idea for such a series of broadcasts 
was originated by Eva vom Baur Hansl. 
Long interested in women’s rights, Mrs. 
Hansl has gathered together an enormous 
file of clippings (some 17,000) showing 
trends in women’s interests and activities 
that fall under 700 separate headings. The 
writing of the scripts, however, is in the 
hands of another woman, Jane Ashman. 

Just 27 years old next Sunday, Miss 
Ashman—a native of Deerfield, Ill—comes 
to her new task with an amount of ex- 
perience in radio writing belied by her 
youthfulness. Nearly four years ago she 
got her first radio job with the University 
Broadcasting Council in Chicago. In 1936 
she turned out a series called “Titans of 
Science.” The following year she went to 
New York, working on “Living History” 
and “Americans at Work.” And a few 
months ago, as assistant to Gilbert Seldes, 
she capped all previous labors by collabo- 
rating in the writing of a program that 
was given the highest award by the Wom- 
en’s National Radio Committee—‘Amer- 
icans All—Immigrants All” (NEWSWEEK, 
May 1). 

Producer of that CBS-broadcast prize- 
winner was one branch of the government 
—the Office of Education which operates 
under the Department of the Interior. 
With “Women in the Making of America” 
Uncle Sam steps up to the microphone 
again, as this new program is being pro- 
duced by the Federal Theater Radio Divi- 


sion. 





ART 





——————_ 


The Glass-Temple Museum: 
Modern Art Display Takes Ove, 
Own Building in New York 


Like the double-headed eagle of jp. 
perial Austria, the Museum of Modern Ay 
celebrated its tenth birthday last week by 
looking both ways at once: forward to the 
future and back into the past. Facing day, 
to come, the New York institution moved 
into its fourth—and first permanent— 
home: a $2,000,000 glass temple, the firs 
large museum in America to be built ae. 
cording to the streamlined, ultra-modem 
“international” style of modern architec. 
ture. Reviewing the past, the museum 
staged a large loan exhibition of “Art jy 
Our Time.” 

In lighting, decor, and design, from the 
penthouse terrace six floors up, to the 
stainl-ss-steel entrance on West 53rd Street 
and graveled sculpture gardens on West 
54th, the new building represents the ulti- 
mate in modern museums anywhere in the 
world. 

Special features include a movie the- 
ater and two floors of galleries with 
movable, curving walls and lighting fix. 
tures on strips which can be toggle-bolted, 
or “buttoned” off and on the ceiling—thus 
permitting any rejuggling for displays. 

President Roosevelt delivered the dedi- 
catory address. From the White House, 
radio carried his message to 6,780 opening- 
night guests at the museum and to listeners 
the nation over: “The conditions for de- 
mocracy and for art are one and the same. 
What we call liberty in politics results in 
freedom in the arts . . . Crush individuality 
in society and you crush art as well. Nour- 
ish the conditions of a free life and you 


Jane Ashman (right), author of ‘Women in the Making of America, 
with Elsie Dick, continuity editor of the Federal radio unit 
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nourish the arts, too... Art in America 
has always belonged to the people and has 
never been the property of an academy or 
a cass .. - This museum is a citadel of 
civilization.” 

The museum is indeed “a citadel of civ- 
ilization.” Supported by $10-a-year mem- 
berships, generous gifts from the Rocke- 
fellers and other trustees, and fees of ad- 
mission to the 112 temporary exhibits it 
has given during its ten-year history, the 
institution has always aimed at presenting 
“the living art of our time and its 
sources.” For the museum, living art now 
includes three main divisions: (1) paint- 
ing and sculpture, (2) architecture and in- 
dustrial art, and (3) a film library tracing 
the history of movie making over 44 years. 
There are also informally organized de- 
partments of graphic arts and photography, 
plus plans for departments of theater art 
and commercial art. 

At the dedication ceremonies these dif- 
ferent facets were stressed by different 
speakers—Nelson A. Rockefeller, who suc- 
ceeds A. Conger Goodyear as president; 
John Hay (Jock) Whitney, who replaces 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller (Nelson’s moth- 
er) as vice president; Edsel Ford, and 
Walt Disney. The same facets were illus- 
trated by the exhibit, the biggest and best 


} temporary show the museum has yet given. 


Borrowing from 162 collections including 
its own, the museum has depicted “Art in 
Our Time” with 378 paintings, prints, wa- 
ter colors, sculptures, photographs, and rep- 
resentative bits of its collection of folk art, 
children’s painting, modern architecture, 
furniture, and films. It is not limited to the 


= postwar productions of cubists and surreal- 


ists the museum has done so much to pub- 
licize but, true to its aim, goes back to 
some of their sources. 

The American painting section thus runs 
from Albert Pinkham Ryder of the 1870s 
to William Gropper, who finished his “Mi- 
norities” a few weeks before the show 
opened, while the European section starts 
with a roomful of Renoirs and ends with 
a 1938 Picasso. The other arts, including 
the movies, are also summarized, and crit- 
ics agree that the show, open until Oct. 1, 
is a must for all whose interest in art is 
sufficient to warrant a 25-cent investment 
(a dime on Sundays) . 





The Versatile da Vinci 


Leonardo da Vinci was as versatile as 
he was industrious. Though his name 
largely connotes painting and sculpture, 
he also went in for acoustics, aeronautics, 
architecture, astronomy, botany, mapmak- 
ing, mechanics, optics, theology, and com- 
parative and artistic anatomy. Such were 
his contributions to the Italian Renais- 
sance that he is set up today as a model 
for a resurgent Italy, and in tribute to his 


,*enius a mammoth art show was opened 


last week in Milan, containing nothing but 


the master’s works—or works influenced 
by him. 

Da Vinci’s own accomplishments fill 
twenty galleries in the white stucco palace 
built six years ago to house triennial Ital- 
ian art shows and used occasionally for 
sport, radio, and aviation exhibitions; dis- 
plays in two other galleries demonstrate 
his influence on art and architecture in 
Florence and Milan; still another gallery 
is hung with copies of pictures attributed 
to the sixteenth-century master or his 
pupils. 

The scientific high spot of the show is 
the Hall of Mechanics, where 60 wooden 
models faithfully constructed from da Vin- 
ci’s designs illustrate his twenty-year 
study of birds in motion and his notions 
on the possibility of human flight. Other 
models include airplane wings, weaving 
machines, and hydraulic and irrigation de- 
vices, which are contrasted with later 
Italian inventions in the same field to 
demonstrate “the continuity of Italian me- 
chanical engineering and inventive genius.” 

Although this is probably the most com- 





plete exhibition of his works ever assem- 
bied, da Vinci’s two most famous paint- 
ings are missing from the Milan show. 
One, “The Last Supper,” is a fresco on 
the wall of the Rectory of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie, a monastery outside Milan, 
and thus of course could not be moved. 
The other, “Mona Lisa,” belongs to the 
Louvre in Paris. (France promised to lend 
“Mona Lisa” to the exhibition, but be- 
cause of strained Franco-Italian relations 
the painting did not arrive for the open- 
ing last week.) 

The biggest foreign lender to the show 
was England, with nineteen original 
da Vinci designs from the Windsor Castle 
collection. Germany lent sketches of the 
twelve apostles which the artist assembled 
in “The Last Supper.” Of the twelve 
paintings from American collections, only 
two—a “Madonna and Child” owned by 
Duveen Brothers, and a “Portrait of a 
Lady” which Edsel Ford recently gave the 
Detroit Institute—are by da Vinci; the 
others are works by his followers. 

Still another feature of the Milan show 
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Through Rose-Colored Spectacles 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


With the possible exception of 
toe dancers, nothing interests me less 
than champion swimmers and divers. 
The awe that envelops the majority of 
human fowl when one of their species 
poses himself atop a lofty scaffold, 
draws in his belly, raises his hands over 
his head, and then projects himself tail 
rearmost into a body of water, splash- 
ing the pants of all the aforesaid fowl 
within a radius of 600 feet, has some- 
how always neglected to infect me. Nor 
has the spectacle of the human female 
essaying to beat the herring at its own 
game stimulated me perceptibly more. 
Water has generally seemed to me to 
be even less satisfactory as an opera 
house than as a drink. 

But now comes Mons. Billy Rose 
with the magic of his sound theatrical 
showmanship and converts this erst- 
while old infidel. His Aquacade, in- 
stalled at the New York World’s Fair, 
is not only the best show at the Ex- 
position up to date, but one to the 
taste of even such churls as myself 
who, until he appeared upon the scene 
to debate matters, were perfectly will- 
ing—indeed hysterical—to exchange all 
the two-legged professional piscatorial- 
ists this side of Helsingfors for a half- 
portion of filet de sole Marguery. 

Conjuring up lights and colors, mu- 
sic and a convenient moon, gay silks 
and whirling stage sets to embellish his 
pool and its denizens, the petit Barnum 
has evolved an extravaganza that 
should please even a customer suffering 
from hydrophobia. To the tune of a 
soft song, the lovely Eleanor Holm— 
the only woman swimming virtuoso I 
have ever observed who doesn’t suggest 
a brobdingnagian pork chop that has 
been left out in the rain—gracefully 
and beautifully waterwaltzes the form- 
er prejudice out of the most stubborn 
dissenter. Under Billy’s necromancy, 
even Johnny Weissmuller, the Sam 
Goldwyn of the papier maché jungles, 
dunks himself with an unwonted humor 
calculated to win favor from those who 
hitherto have viewed his wet gymnas- 
tics with stoic calm. Then, too, there is 
a supply of forthright clowns who sit 
aloft in chairs and dive chairs and all 
into the deep by way of dismaying any 
possible further doubts, to say nothing 
of score upon score of cuties in and out 
of clothes who dance and kick them- 
selves into a state of exhaustion on be- 


half of the more recalcitrant landlub- 
bers. 

It’s a real show, a good show, with 
the fair Holm, aswim with a blue rib- 
bon in her pretty uncapped hair, alone 
worth triple the 40-cent admission fee. 
And it is still another tribute to the 
best showman America has seen since 
Ziegfeld joined the angels. 

The words showman and showman- 
ship, however, sometimes induce in the 
professional critics a certain amount of 
regrettable confusion. I have in mind 
in this connection, particularly, the mu- 
sical show, “Mexicana,” produced here 
under the ciceronage of the Mexican 
government. A considerable number of 
the reviewing gentlemen discouraged 
future trade by lamenting that the ex- 
hibit, while intrinsically commendable, 
lacked the necessary showmanship to 
put it over. This struck some of the 
rest of us as nonsense, since it was the 
very absence of the specific kind of 
showmanship the gentlemen yearned for 
that made and makes the show the 
immensely delightful thing it is. 

In the dictionary of Broadway criti- 
cism, showmanship in the case of mu- 
sical shows seems arbitrarily to mean 
speed (whether it be appropriate to 
the immediate materials or not), a 
sharply regulated variety (though an 
even flow of already thoroughly inter- 
esting elements might be acceptable) , 
and a serial alternation of moods (how- 
ever relatively deficient some of them 
may be). Any such Broadway hocus- 
pocus would no more have fitted the 
scheme of this “Mexicana” than it 
would fit “Pierrot the Prodigal,” a tran- 
quil and lovely Springtime night, or a 
rare brandy smelling contest. The show 
is a sufficiently valuable and charming 
affair as it stands, and anyone who 
can’t discern its natural and unmechan- 
ical element of speed in its dance move- 
ment, its variety in its music and 
smashing color, and its alternation of 
moods in its terpsichorean interpreta- 
tion of tragedy, glee, pity, and passion 
should go out and bury his head in the 
Broadway sands. One otherwise esti- 
mable critic actually went so far as to 
demand a quota of verbal jokes in the 
show, which—aside from a speculation 
as to how he would have understood 
them in Spanish—seemed like asking 
for a quota of nifties in the Japanese 
No drama or the Russian Ballet. 














is a library containing copies of all the 
literature written on da Vinci to date. Of 
the two most recent additions to this Vast 
lore, one—which costs $75—is for ep, 
thusiasts with well-lined pockets. It js a 
revised and enlarged edition of Tue Ly. 
ERARY WorkKS OF LEONARDO DA Vincr, 
(Edited by Jean Paul Richter and Irma 
A. Richter. Two volumes. 950 pages. 0». 
ford Press, New York.) A translation ap. 
pears side by side with the original Ital. 
ian. The other new book is a less expep. 
sive evaluation of the Italian’s contriby. 
tions to civilization as scientist, inventor 
author, and artist: THe Mrinp or lee. 
arpo DA Vinct. (By Edward McCurdy, 34 
pages. Illustrations, index. Dodd, Mead 
New York. $3.) This will appeal to per. 
sons dissatisfied with the many “popular” 
biographies of da Vinci but still unable or 
unwilling to attempt the digging required 
by a scholarly approach. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips’ 
Tale of Mousy Little Teacher 
Tenderly Told by Donat 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s record of film 
production in England is an enviable one, 
“A Yank at Oxford” not only marked the 
emergence of Robert Taylor from his co. 
coon of glamour, starting his he-man 
trend, but proved a_ box-office success, 
More recently, “The Citadel” was ac. 
claimed one of the season’s finest films. 
Now, Goopsye, Mr. Cures, M-G-M’s third 
venture at its Denham studios, is another 
distinguished contender for the year’ 
screen honors. 

A delicate and memorable character 
sketch of a professor in an English boys’ 
school, James Hilton’s slim novel—it is al- 
most a novelette—received the Hawthor- 
den Prize in England in 1933 and became 
a phenomenal best seller in this country 
the following year. A British magazine 
had ordered it from Hilton as a Christmas 
story—due in two weeks’ time. He spent 
the first week hunting an idea, then wrote 
it—a long short story—in four days. In 
expanding the book for the screen, R. C. 
Sherriff, Claudine West, and Eric Masch- 
witz have written a script in precisely the 
delightful and nostalgic spirit of the original. 

Mr. Chipping—Mr. Chips, as the boys 
came to call him—came to Brookfield to 
teach Latin when he was a young mal. 
At first the boys ragged him, but, as he 
learned to handle them after a fashion, he 
settled comfortably and permanently in his 
scholarly rut, always passed over for bet- 
ter jobs by abler men. Then, at 40, Chips 
went on a walking tour in Austria, to fall 
in love for the first and last time. After his 
marriage he was a younger, sprucer Chips, 
Mrs. Chips had a way of coping with boys, 
and she imparted the secret to her hus 
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band. For a while Chips seemed slated for 
the headmastership. But after Mrs. Chips’ 
untimely death, he settled back to watch 
the second and third generation of boys 
pass before his desk and regularly stop off 
at his rooms for tea and chocolate cake. 
Eventually retired, but living next to the 
campus that was his life, Mr. Chips—the 
octogenarian embodiment oi Brookfield’s 
tradition—is at last called back to head 
the school through the dark days of the 
war. 

Although Victor Saville has given 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips” a fine production, 
and Sam Wood has directed this authentic 
pictorialization of English school life with 
imagination and finesse, the film’s first hon- 
ors go to Robert Donat. More than a tri- 
umph of make-up, his admirable character- 
ization of the shy, young Chips, the fum- 
bling, middle-aged teacher in love, the dod- 
dering, crusty old idol of three generations 
whose names he might ivrget but whose 
faces were always familiar, is one of the 
screen’s outstanding performances. 

The excellent supporting cast, recruited 
chiefly from the London stage—Jill Furse, 
Paul von Hernried, Lyn Harding, John 
Mills, and Terry Kilburn (the Tiny Tim of 
M-G-M’s “A Christmas Carol”) —is headed 
by Greer Garson, a screen newcomer who 
achieves stardom with her debut in the role 
of Mrs. Chips. 

Born of Scotch-Irish parents in County 
Down, Ireland, Greer Garson reached the 
London stage after an apprenticeship in 
the Birmingham Repertory Co. More than 
a year and a half ago, while she was ap- 
pearing in Gilbert Miller’s London produc- 
tion of “Old Music,” the redheaded actress 
was signed by M-G-M. In Hollywood she 
merely collected her salary, reported oc- 
casionally to the studio, and waited in vain 
for a chance to act. Her screen debut in 
England effectively exposed the waste. 


Robert Donat as Mr. Chips: at 40, a spruced-up newlywed . . 





She is back in Hollywood now, where her 
next role will be the lead in “Susan and 
God,” the Broadway hit originally pur- 
chased for Norma Shearer. 





Banana-Town Air Line 


The year’s output of aviation films sub- 
tracts none of the vigor and little of the 
freshness from Onty ANGeLs Have WINGs. 
More than a year in production, and com- 
ing at the tail end of an overworked screen 
cycle, this Columbia film easily outranks 
most of its plane-crashing, sky-spectacular 


_ predecessors. 


Produced, directed, and written by 
Howard Hawks (“Ceiling Zero” and the 
“Dawn Patrol” of 1930), whose original 
story Jules Furthman has turned into a 
taut, economical script, this is the collec- 
tive drama of a group of American avi- 
ators in the banana town of Barranca, set 
at the base of the mountains in the Latin- 
American tropics. 

Barranca’s second-rate air line, managed 
by hard-boiled Geoff Carter (Cary Grant) , 
is slated for a government franchise if its 
pilots survive long enough to fly the mail 
for six months on a generally suicidal 
schedule across the craggy and _ fog- 
drenched mountains. Into this setup the 
weekly banana boat drops a piano-playing 
chorus girl (Jean Arthur) , who finds Geoff 
a problem and decides to stay on and 
solve it. 

The tension—and long arm of coinci- 
dence—is further extended when the next 
arrival proves to be a renegade flyer (Rich- 
ard Barthelmess), whose wife was once 
Geoff's fiancée. But while romance and 
some deftly dialogued comedy relieve a 
customary catalogue of air thrills, the plot 
is most at home in a pilot’s seat. 

Worthy of script, direction, and partic- 
ularly effective re-creation of its tropical 


. in old age, a venerable teacher 









setting, is the film’s first-rate company. 
Grant and Miss Arthur, perfectly cast in 
the leading roles, are supported by skillful 
and convincing characterizations, partic- 
ularly by Sig Ruman as owner of the 
rickety plane service, Thomas Mitchell as 
a grounded flyer, and, in lesser roles, Rita 
Hayworth, Allyn Joslyn, and Noah Beery 
Jr. Perhaps of most interest to screen fans 
is the fact that Richard Barthelmess, after 
a three-year absence from the screen, takes 
to the comeback road with a splendid 
performance. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
Ir’s A Wonverrut Worip (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer): A _ private detective 


(James Stewart), acting as nursemaid to 
a boozing playboy (Ernest Truex) , draws 
a prison sentence for snatching his client 
from the scene of a murder. Escaping en 
route to Sing Sing, he solves the mystery 
with as much hindrance as help from a 
minor poet (Claudette Colbert), despite 
eagle-eyed Boy Scouts and chuckleheaded 
police. Written by Ben Hecht and directed 
by W.S. Van Dyke II, with the accent on 
laughter, this is an often hilarious and al- 
ways amusing comedy drama. Frances 
Drake, Guy Kibbee, Nat Pendleton, Edgar 
Kennedy, Sidney Blackmer. 


StoLten Lire (Paramount): Deeply in 
love with the young explorer who is 
married to her sister, one of a pair of 
twins tries to pass herself off as his wife 
after her sister drowns at sea. Although 
slow-paced and not too plausible, this 
psychological drama will appeal to adult 
audiences. Elisabeth Bergner, in a difficult 
dual role, brilliantly heads a fine English 
cast that includes Michael Redgrave 
(“The Lady Vanishes”), Wilfred Lawson, 
Robert Ainley, Kenneth Buckley. 
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Delight and amazement among the cash customers 


Circus Starts Canvas Season 


as Prelude to Biggest Tour 


After five weeks indoors—four in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, one in the 
Boston Garden—the Ringling Bros.-Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus came out into the 
spring sunshine for the first time last week. 
In Long Island City, N.Y., the show’s 
roustabouts put up the big top, tightened 
miles of ropes, and broke out the tradition- 
al “Hotel” flag over the cook tent. Then, 
tired by an early-morning tiger roundup— 
which took place when a 400-pound brute 
broke loose and loped through the deserted 
city streets—they slept. 

Meanwhile, the circus band (“wind- 
jammers”) swung into action, the opening 
parade began, and the circus’ real season— 
the outdoor one—was under way almost in 
the shadow of the New York World’s Fair. 


John Ringling North, circus chief who 
was forced by labor troubles to close the 
show at the height of the season in June 
last year, now has a bigger show than ever 
and plans his most extensive tour 
schedule which calls for appearances on 
the Pacific Coast. And to keep his patrons 
comfortable he has spent large sums in 
air cooling the tents with a special ice sys- 
tem designed by the Buffalo Forge Co. 

Last week end, after six days in Long 
Island City, the circus was loaded into its 
four privately owned trains—which aver- 
age 25 cars each—and slipped away to its 
engagement in Washington, first stop in 
its now-to-November swing through the 
country. But its mainspring was left be- 
hind, momentarily, for North is backing 
the Cavalcade of Centaurs at the Worlds 
Fair, and he remained in New York to 
smooth out the rough spots in the cowboy- 
Indian show before its premiére. 


Newsweek photos by Pat Tert? 


Terrell Jacobs and his lions: He even rides ’em, to say nothing of making them do the standard tricks 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


The last performer takes his bow (the eure the Limit) . . . and then it’s peanut time for the elephants 
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EDUCATION 





Third in Hutchins Family 
Becomes a College President 


Robert M. Hutchins captured fame in 
1929 by becoming president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago at the age of 30 and 
remained famous by attacking traditional 
forms of education. Not so well known is 
his father, William J. Hutchins, since 1920 
president of Berea College, the tuition-free 
Kentucky mountain school where all 750 
of the students work to earn their keep. 

Two years ago, William J. Hutchins 
told the Berea trustees he would retire in 
1939, his 68th year. The trustees scanned 
the field but could find no satisfactory 
successor. They asked William Hutchins to 
stay in office but he refused. By last week, 
however, they had hit upon another bearer 
of the magic name—Francis Stephenson 
Hutchins, 37, the retiring president’s 
youngest son,* who, like his father and 
brother, was schooled at Oberlin and Yale. 
A smaller and less articulate edition of 
his brother Robert, Francis S. Hutchins is 
now head of Yale-in-China, college and 
medical center at Changsha. His wife, a 
Wellesley alumna and Yale M.D., is a 
hospital physician in Shanghai. 

When the Berea trustees first cabled 
their offer to Francis S. Hutchins he turned 
it down; he felt he should not leave his 
work in China. He finally agreed to accept, 
provided the trustees endorsed him unani- 
mously. They did so, and he became the 
third college president in his family. 


In Robert M. Hutchins’ first year at 
Chicago, he bestowed an honorary LL.D. 
degree upon his father. A year later, Wil- 
liam J. Hutchins returned the compliment 
to his son at Berea. Francis S. Hutchins 
already has his honorary LL.D, granted by 
Lake Forest University. 





Adult Forums Dropped 


Educators have long tried to drive home 
the idea that there’s no age limit on learn- 
ing, that adults can still learn plenty after 
quitting school. For the past four years 
they’ve had ample opportunity to prove 
it through the WPA’s tremendous adult- 
education barrage of radio broadcasts, 
lectures, vocational courses, and forums. 

Last week, one gun in that barrage mis- 
fired; Lt. Col. Brehon B. Somervell, WPA 
Administrator for New York City, threw 
out forums under his jurisdiction—the first 
such step in the country. Between 1935 
and 1937, he said, some 200,000 grown-ups 
had attended such forums, designed for 
free discussion of public issues. Then at- 
tendance began to dwindle, and Somervell 
decided on abandonment. He remarked: 





*The eldest of William Hutchins’ three sons 
is William J. Hutchins Jr., teacher at Western 
Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 





* i ec iia ae 


H. J. Haskell, author 


“Soapboxes are too cheap in New York to 
justify the cost of maintaining forums. We 
stopped forced feeding and the program 
just died of inanition.” 

Undaunted, the American Association 
for Adult Education crossed the border 
this week to Niagara Falls, Ont., for joint 
convention with the Canadian association. 
Dr. Morse A. Cartwright, American di- 
rector, reported that during 1938-39 adult 
forums “have achieved an enviable record.” 





EDUCATION NOTES 
Fiorello H. La Guardia has worked as 


diplomat, Italian interpreter, aviator, Con- 
gressman, and (currently) as Mayor of 
New York. Last week he decided to be- 
come a teacher. La Guardia and other city 
officials—including Police Commissioner 
Lewis J. Valentine, Park Commissioner 
Robert Moses, and City Planning Com- 
missioner Rexford Guy Tugwell—will give 
a course at New York University next fall 
on “Government and Administration of 
New York City.” Normally each would 
receive $50 a lecture, but La Guardia 
forbade his cabinet to take money for “a 
public service of this kind.” Instead, the 
cash will revert to N.Y.U. for a $1,000 
scholarship fund. 


To get college buildings named after 
them, most men must first suffer the in- 
convenience of dying. But in the past two 
weeks two men have attained this honor 
in their lifetimes. On May 1, Walter Dill 
Scott, retiring president of Northwestern 
University, watched ground-breaking cere- 
monies for Scott Hall, community center 
and auditorium on the Evanston campus, 
financed by public subscription. Last week 
Lucius N. Littauer, Harvard alumnus and 
glove manufacturer of Gloversville, N.Y., 
stood by at the dedication of Harvard’s 
Littauer Center of Public Administration, 
the $2,250,000 school he donated to train 
civil servants in the art of government. 





BOOKS 





Ancient Rome’s New De,]: 
It Had Relief, a PWA, an HOLC., 
and Rows Like Ours Today 


It is a hazardous field that H. J. Haske} 
enters in his THe New Deat ww (jy 
Rome, published this week. Historica| 
parallelism is a seductive pastime, leading 
to all sorts of fascinating conclusions. By 
there never was an airtight historical par. 
allel, and the maxim “History repeats jt. 
self” remains to be demonstrated. It js , 
credit, then, to Haskell’s scholarship an 
sensibility, that his book achieves its two. 
fold purpose: to make more comprehen. 
ble the ancient world, and to put modem 
events in a proper historical perspective. 

Haskell makes it clear that he speaks 
strictly as an amateur and that he has yo 
intention of either blaming or praising the 
current New Deal. But he is a_ wel. 
equipped amateur—a lifelong student of 
old Rome, both its books and its ruins 
and, as editor of The Kansas City Star, , 
seasoned political observer of the con 
temporary world. 

In its 2,700 years, Rome has had about 
everything in government—monarchy, de. 
mocracy, imperialism, dictatorship. Has. 
kell concentrates most of his attention o 
the republic (when Big Business first went 
into politics) and the beginnings of the 
authoritarian period; he starts to get down 
to his thesis in describing the reforms of 
the Gracchi (circa 130 B.C.) —the wealthy 
young brothers who, called “traitors to 
their class,” put through much of Rome’ 
first New Deal. Their innovations in- 
cluded what amounted to a Resettlement 
Administration and a Public Works A¢- 
ministration plus an “Ever-Normal Grav- 
ary,” which sought to-stabilize the price of 
wheat for the consumer’s benefit (instead 
of for the producer’s, as in the modem 
New Deal). For their services, both Grac- 
chi were murdered in the reaction. 

With Julius Caesar came more larg 
scale government measures to regulate the 
national life — anti-hoarding _ legislation, 
more PWA, reclamation projects; at the 
same time, 80,000 persons were taken o! 
relief and settled away from Rome. The 
list of agencies closely approximating the 
New Deal’s is amazing; the Romans als 
had a Home Owners Loan Corp. under 
Augustus, providing loans without inter 
est for three years to real-estate holders 
they had equivalents of the Agriculturd 
Adjustment Administration, the Farm 
Credit Administration, and the Feder 
Emergency Relief Administration. Ea 
government agency was as bitterly 4% 
sailed as its modern counterpart. 

Eventually there were increasingly che- 
otic periods of government spending, I 
flation, and heavy taxation. The dole wa 
extended, and the army, which had beet 
a “school for citizenship” under Augustls 
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degenerated into a greedy, unruly horde, 
ot more and more control of the treasury, 
and finally plundered the country. 
Haskell makes the history of Rome 
vivid by his device of dealing with the 
economic experiments of that day in 
terms of the present. He is careful, how- 
ever, to keep well to the fore the funda- 
mental differences between that civiliza- 
tion and ours. For those who would like 
to pursue the subject further, he has ap- 
pended a selected list of books, culled 
from the mass of literature on Roman his- 
tory. (THE New Deat in Ovp Rome. 235 
pages, 50,000 words. Maps, appendizes, 
index. Knopf, New York. $2.50.) 





Jean Giono’s ‘Harvest’ 


In a recent book of essays (“Enemies of 
Promise,” Little, Brown) , Cyril Connolly, 
the brilliant Anglo-Irish critic, made some 
pertinent remarks about “escapist litera- 
ture’-—that phrase which has become in- 
creasingly familiar in the last few years, 
used as a stick by socially conscious critics 
to flay novelists who write on nonpo- 
litical themes. 

Pointing out that escape in itself is 
neither admirable nor censurable (to es- 
cape from a concentration camp or a burn- 
ing building, for instance, is considered 
praiseworthy) , Connolly concluded: “It is 
vain to accuse people of escaping from 
contemporary reality. Time is not the 
same for all of us, neither is our imagina- 
tion’s food, nor our artistic material .. . 
There is only one crime; to escape from 
our talent.” 

All of which leads up to a discussion of 
Harvest, newly translated novel by Jean 
Giono, the great contemporary French- 
man. For Giono, throughout his literary 
life, has been a target for the politico- 
literati and has been soundly drubbed by 
the escape stick. That doesn’t bother him. 

Giono is a native of the Basses-Alpes, 
one of the least-known of the 90 départe- 
ments of France. Born in 1895 of Italian 
parents, he fought in the war and returned 
to his village of Manosque, near Aix, and 
has stayed there since, writing about his 
homeland in the fresh accents of the peas- 
ants and shepherds. He shuns cities as he 
shuns literary society, and he refuses to be 
conscripted into the writers’ movements 
of the day. 

“Harvest,” written before “The Song of 
the World”—the first Giono novel printed 
in this country—is a strange and moving 
tale of a deserted mountain village and 
the efforts of one man and woman to 
bring it back to life. It is a story of action, 
sometimes violent, sometimes primitive, 
sometimes serene and calm. Giono writes 
of nature, and the children of nature who 
are his characters, with a kind of Greek 
understanding; there is none of the botan- 
ist about him, none of the stark realism of 
the “Cold Comfort Farm” school. For those 
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Miss Millay 


by BURTON RASCOE 


Eana St. Vincent Millay is the 
most touted, the most publicized, and 
the most successful poet in America. 
First editions of her earlier books bring 
such fabulous prices that her publishers 
find it profitable to issue no “first edi- 
tions” for the polloi, except a limited 
number of copies of “a regular trade 
first edition, in cloth, $2; in leather, $3”; 
and these “editions” are always oyer- 
subscribed by the booksellers. 

Those who are fortunate enough to 
buy one of these “first regular trade 
editions,” as a matter of speculation 
and not out of an absorbing interest in 
Miss Millay’s poetry, might as well 
read the book; because there can’t be 
any quick profit in buying one. The 
rare-book dealers know their onions. 
Get this: 

If you want to speculate in Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, you will have had to 
be one of the 31 who got in the first 
bids for an edition limited to that num- 
ber of buyers of Huntsman, Wuat 
Quarry? (Harpers, New York). That 
edition is printed on Japan vellum and 
priced at $50 per each. It is for those 
on the Big Exchange. If you do your 
business on the Curb, there is a limited 
autographed edition on Arches hand- 
made paper, with an opening price of 
$15. 

(The SEC might look into this, be- 
cause the stock issues in the $15 edition 
and in the “regular trade first edition” 
are not given. There may be so many 
copies of the $15 edition that, even if 
a Curb speculator tried to corner the 
market, he might find himself stuck 
with them. And he might be really 
stuck; for the SEC has decided that, in 
the Wall Street roulette game, you can 
play the red but you can’t play the 
black. He couldn’t get rid of them even 
to someone who might want to sell 
them short, because a short seller is 
investigated.) 

The young women of her time owe 
much to Miss Millay. When she pub- 
lished “Renascence” in 1917, while a 
student in Vassar, she had so much 
emotion, reminiscences of A. E. Hous- 
man, and bad rhymes in her poems 
that she electrified Louis Untermeyer 
and dozens of ladies who write book re- 
views. Then, when she went over to 


the Heinrich Heine angle in poetic 
treatment ‘of personal emotions in an 
extremely personal manner, in “Figs 
From Thistles,” she not only gave 
Dorothy Parker and other incipient 
versifiers a tip or two, but also got a 
great many girl-school undergraduates 
crazy about her stuff, because it was 
so “daring,” so “free,” so “cynical,” and 
“disdainful of men.” Moreover, her 
poems, then, helped the emancipation 
of women. She was the poetic apostle 
of the double standard. Kipling had 
yapped about “a rag and a bone and a 
hank of hair,” about “a woman is only 
a woman, but a good cigar is a smoke,” 
and about “I’ve taken my fun where 
I found it.” 

Then came Miss Millay’s passionate 
interest in social injustice. She came in 
just under the bell in the Sacco and 
Vanzetti execution. The case had been 
adjudicated in the courts for many 
years, yet she had taken no notice of it; 
but on the eve of the execution, she 
tromped all over “Uppy” Sinclair, who 
had staked out his claim on Sacco and 
Vanzetti, and had left out Arthur Gar- 
field Hays and scores of others who had 
put up the money and done the real 
work in defense of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
The case became Miss Millay’s own. 

In 1929 Miss Millay published “Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s Poems Selected 
for Young People,” in a limited, as well 
as in a regular trade, edition. How any- 
one could think that most of the poems 
in that selection are suitable for chil- 
dren or that children would be inter- 
ested in them is beyond me. They are 
mostly about death or on cynically 
morbid subjects no child could un- 
derstand. 

There are some neat verses in 
“Huntsman, What Quarry?” which Og- 
den Nash could have treated better; 
there is a series of versifying editorials 
on international problems which reach 
a new low in intellectual virginity; some 
verses so vituperative that I shudder 
at the thought of the feelings of the 
men who have occasioned them; and 
one magnificent sonnet. With all defer- 
ence to Miss Millay, I don’t think she 
has an iota of the poetic genius of, for 
instance, John Hall Wheelock, whose 
work is, comparatively, unknown. 
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who missed “The Song of the Wor» 
“Harvest” would make the ideal introdue. 
tion to a unique talent. (Harvesr, jy 
pages, 31,000 words. Woodcuts. Viking 
New York. $2.50.) i 





Hollywood Half-World 


On the outside fringe of moviedom ther 
exists a strange little world made up of thy 
moths attracted by the bright flame thy 
outshines the famous sun of California jt 
self. Broken-down vaudevillians, Mix 
Podunks of past years, cowboys, Mexicans 
cranks, quacks, and cultists—these are the 
creatures of the half-world out of which 
Nathanael West has fashioned Tue Dy 
OF THE Locust. It is a novel about Holly. 
wood, not another Hollywood novel about 
comic producers and mentally retarde 
glamour girls. 

The hero of the story, if there is a her 
and if there is a story in the conventional 
sense, is a young painter, Tod Hackett, 
who graduated from the Yale Art Schoo! 
into a small designing job in one of the big 
studios. During the time covered by th 
book, Tod is planning a prophetic pic. 
ture, to be called “The Burning of Los Ap. 
geles”; in it, in various contortions of des. 
pair and fury, figure the people with whom 
he comes into contact—Homer Simpson, 
a Midwestern bookkeeper who acts like 
something out of a Freudian case book; 
Harry Greener and his daughter Faye, a. 
tor-panhandlers; the dwarflike Abe Kusich, 
bookie, and many others of the same kid- 
ney. Tod comes into the tangle when le 
falls for Faye Greener, a disastrous mis 
take. How it all resolves is West’s story. 

With “Miss Lonelyhearts,” a novel o 
New York, young West won considerabk 
acclaim, mostly among critics. His new 
work should not have to go begging. (Tut 
Day or THE Locust. 238 pages, 34,00) 
words. Random House, New York. $2) 





P.E.N. at the Fair 


For three days at the New York World’ 
Fair last week, a world congress of writes 
met under the auspices of the Internationa 
P.E.N. (poets, playwrights, essayists, edi- 
tors, and novelists) to discuss writers’ prob- 
lems. The 57 authors who were guests 
the congress were mostly of liberal and 
Leftist persuasion; nearly every great 
country was represented (the axis states 
and Spain by exiles). At the first session, 
Grover A. Whalen, president of the fair, 
welcomed the congress; next day, while the 
writers were listening to Dr. Lin Yutang 
denounce Benito Mussolini as a second- 
rate novelist (he wrote “The Cardinal’ 
Red Dress”), Whalen, diplomat extrx 
ordinary, was greeting the Duce’s ambass*- 
dor at the opening of the Italian Pavilion 

The speakers at the congress, including 
Dorothy Thompson, Pearl Buck, Hendrick 
Willem Van Loon, Thomas Mann and his 
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two eldest children, Klaus and Erika, were 
largely concerned with Fascism, its effect 
on writers, and their possible effect on it. 
Most of the addresses went over familiar 
oround, as the views of these particular 
authors, the majority of whom are in- 
veterate speechmakers, are pretty well 
known. The foreigners spoke mostly in 
English, Lin Yutang speaking the best. 
He even spoke better than some of the 
Americans. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 





Apventures IN Givinc. By William H. 
Mathews. 252 pages, 67,000 words. Fron- 
tispiece. Dodd, Mead, New York. $2.50. A 
book about the problems of charity, writ- 
ten out of one man’s lifetime of experi- 
ence in helping the underprivileged. As a 
director of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, the 
author has seen great changes in the field 
of relief, from’ private to government aid. 
What he has to say is important, and he 
says it with clarity and humanity. 


America IN Muppassace. By Charles A. 
Beard and Mary R. Beard. 949 pages, 
345,000 words. Illustrations, index. Mac- 
nillan, New York. $3.50. A political, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural history of the 
United States from the days of Coolidge 
prosperity up to the present, forming Vol- 
ume 3 of the authors’ monumental “Rise 
of American Civilization.” 


Democracy AND Wor.ip Oprnion. By 
Edwin D. Schoonmaker. 331 pages, 87,000 
words. Richard R. Smith, New York. $3. 
The author, who vigorously attacked the 
“illusion” of Franco-American friendship 
in his “Our Genial Enemy, France,” sur- 
veys the foreign policies of the great Eu- 
ropean powers and the methods by which 
they built their empires. He concludes 
with a warning to America about foreign 
entanglements. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue PropLeM OF THE GREEN CAPSULE. 
By John Dickson Carr. 286 pages. Harpers, 
New York. $2. Marcus Chesney was killed 
with cyanide in plain view of three persons 
to whom he was proving that “most people 
are absolutely incapable of describing ac- 
curately what they see.” None of the three 
saw the poisoner; neither did Inspector 
Elliot until the massive Dr. Fell once more 
stepped into the breach. 


Sim Avam Disappearep. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 333 pages. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. $2. His family didn’t worry when the 
eccentric old banker vanished into thin air, 
but they were frightfully disturbed about 
the millions that disappeared with him. 
Discovery of a corpse in the vaults of the 
bank adds zest. Good reading for Oppen- 


heim fans. 
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What's your pleasure, 
sweet drinks—or dry? 


We take great pains to keep Fleischmann’s Gin extra dry, 


not sweet. 

It is not a “liqueur-type” gin. 

It is an American type gin, distilled by America’s oldest gin 
distiller to suit the American taste. 

Because it is so dry, we think it blends better with vermouth 
and fruit juices. 

Try it yourself. Compare it with any other gin for making 
cocktails, Rickeys and Collins’. 

See if you don’t agree with us that it makes a better drink. 


Learn to say FLEISCHMANN’S—that’s the spirit 


TRY FLEISCHMANN’S SLOE GIN FOR YOUR SLOE GIN DRINKS. 65 PROOF. 
Copyright 1939, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Birthday: 





International 


The Kasper QUADRUPLETS—FERDI- 
NAND, Frank, Fexix, and Frances—of 
Clifton, N.J., 3, May 9. Their party at 
home lacked the customary deluge of cards 
and presents from well-wishers from all 
over the country. Their mother, Mrs. Emil 
Kasper, commented: “I guess we’re not 
news any more.” 





Married: 

Rosert Taywor, 27, screen star, and 
BarBAaRA STANWYCK, 31, screen actress, 
by a judge in San Diego, Calif., May 13. 
Miss Stanwyck, a former Brooklyn girl, 
was divorced from Frank Fay, comedian, 
in 1935. This is Taylor’s first marriage. 





Everett Cros- 
BY, 42, older brother 
and business man- 
ager of Bing Crosby 
in his numerous en- 
terprises, and F.ior- 
ENCE GEORGE, 23, 
singer and actress, at 
the Toluca Lake 
(California) home of 
the crooner, May 9. The bridegroom, who 
years ago had told his famous brother “to 
quit singing and get a job,” was recently 
divorced from Naomi Crosby. Miss George 
was once a member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Co., and has sung over NBC. 





International 





Divorced: 


JACQUELINE WELLS, screen actress, 
from Water Bootn Brooks 3d, news- 
paper man and grandson of the late E. T. 
Stotesbury of Philadelphia, in Los Angeles, 
May 12. She accused Brooks, whose moth- 
er is the wife of the actor Lionel Atwill, of 
cruelty. They were married in 1936. 


Carot Lanois, 20, stage and screen 
actress, from Irving WHEELER, screen 
writer, in Los Angeles, May 10. Miss 
Landis, who is credited with having the 
“most beautiful legs in Hollywood,” sepa- 
rated from her husband 25 days after 
their marriage in 1934, 





Arrived: 


In New York, Dr. Serce Voronorr, 
73, French gland rejuvenation specialist, 


NEWSWEEK yA 








accompanied by his 
wife, the former GrerR- 
TRUDE SCHWAETZ, 25, 
a Viennese whom he 
married in 1934. A 
passenger on the Nor- 
mandie, he plans to 
lecture in New York, 
Chicago, and Boston 
on his new theory of 
grafting monkey thy- 
roid glands on back- 
ward children. He believes the monkey is 
“a warehouse of spare parts for the whole 
human body.” 


: 
aa te 


Wide World 





Named: 


As Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States, ConsTANTINE A. OUMANSKY, 
Washington’s youngest envoy from a ma- 
jor power (he was 37 on May 14). Chargé 
d’affaires since Ambassador A. A. Troy- 
anovsky returned to Moscow in June 1938, 
Oumansky started newspaper work at 18 
and for several years was a Tass (Russian 
news agency) correspondent in Geneva, 
Paris, and Rome. In 
1930 he joined the 
diplomatic __ service. 
Popular in the capi- 
tal, where his daugh- 
ter, Nina, 10, attends 
school, he speaks flu- 
ent French, German, 
Italian, and English, 
spicing the latter 
with American 
idioms. 





International 





Remitted: 


The sum of approximately $56 by the 
British Government to THomas WALKER, 
29, of Andover, Mass., Tufts Medical 
School sophomore, May 11. He is a de- 
scendant of the Penderells and the Yates 
families who hid Charles II in the Royal 
Oak Tavern at Boscobel after Cromwell 
j put a price on the 
king’s head. When 
Charles was restored 
(1661) he settled 
£100 on the families, 
to be paid to their 
heirs “forever” as a 
reward. Walker’s 
father received the 
bounty, which has 
dwindled to £12 with 
the years, until his 
death last month. 





Wide World 





Awarded: 


To Rosert E. Conpon, Larchmont, 
N.Y., industrial engineer, an $8,000 judg- 
ment against Paut Derrincer, 211-pound 
Cincinnati Reds pitcher, in New York, 
May 11. Condon accused Derringer of per- 
manently injuring him by a beating in a 





—— —_—_————., 
Philadelphia hotel in 1936. He testifiey MiMpied 
that the ballplayer tried to crash a party Mand 
Derringer declared that on the contrary page 
he was in his own room and that whey flmforme 
Condon attempted to enter he “shoyeq Mand I 





the engineer out. lectur 
Recognized: 
: a Direc 
By a Superior Court jury in Phoenix 
Ariz., Gustave Buair, 69, a carpenter, a; c 
the long missing Charlie Ross, who wa il, vi 
kidnaped from his Germantown, Pa., home he 
nior 







in July 1874. In a civil suit whose objec 
was only to establish his identity, B),j, 
named as defendants 
Walter L. Ross, So- 
phia Ross, Marian K. 
Ross, and Anne C. 
Ross, all of German- 
town, other children 
of Christian K. Ross, 
father of the ab- 
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ducted 4-year-old ("Fr 
boy. The defendants, pe 
who Blair said had — ae! 
refused to recognize Pa 


his claim, ignored the complaint. Blair 
said he had determined his identity by 
family traits, likeness, and other means, 
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Presented: the d 


The Barter Theater (Abingdon, Va) Myender 
Award for the outstanding stage perform. H’*s F 
ance of 1939, to Lauretre Taytor, for Meee? 
her role of Mrs. Midgit in the current Unde 
Broadway revival success, “Outward M's 5) 
Bound,” in New York, May 8. Awardel fmeand t 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the priz and F 
consisted of an acre on the side of a moun- fy !°0S 
tain near Abingdon, two summer jobs at wy 
and | 
separ 
his le 
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roads 
Flora 
Moth 
Kidnaped: ~ 

George Palmer Putnam, 51, publishe, oe 
who was found bound in an unfinished & On 
house outside of Bakersfield, Calif., May of th 
13. Freed by neighbors, he related tha a] 
two men had seized him in his North whe 
Hollywood garage the night before, dn HR ,,.:, 
en him north to the house, and abandon 
him. According to the publisher, the me ] 
tried to force him to name the author o I TOL, 
“The Man Who Killed Hitler,” anony ij T 
mous novel published by Putnam. He d+ 9 opera 












ide World 


Robert Porterfield’s unique barter theater 
for young actors—the actors to be % 
lected by Miss Taylor—a sugar-cured Vir 
ginia ham, and a statuette of Mrs. Midgt 
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nied the kidnaping was a publicity stunt 
nd the next day announced the 100- 
page book’s co-authors: Dean Jennings, 
former San Francisco newspaper man, 
and Ruth Landshoff, New York writer and 
lecturer on Germany. 















Died : 

Cart R. Gray, 
“1, vice chairman of 
he board of the 
Inion Pacific Rail- 
road, of a heart at- 
ack in a Washing- 
on hotel, May 9. A 
railroad man for 56 
ears, he was born 
in Princeton, Ark., 
and left school at 15 
o start without salary as a station-sweep- 
ing boy for the St. Louis-San Francisco 
(“Frisco”) Railway at Fayetteville, Ark. 
He rose step by step to the road’s senior 
vice presidency in 1909, then was succes- 
sively president of the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Railway, the Oregon Electric 
Railway, the Great Northern Railway, 
and the Western Maryland, and was chair- 
man of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway. 
During the war he served as director of 
the division of operation of the railroads 
under Federal control. From 1920-37 he 
was president, and since Oct. 1, 1937, had 
been vice chairman of the Union Pacific. 
Under his guidance, the company unified 
its system, opened the Utah Parks Co. 
and the Sun Valley development in Idaho, 
and pioneered or originated many innova- 
tions now commonplace on railroads: air 
conditioning, high-speed, lightweight trains 
and Diesel engines, low-cost meals, and 
separate cars for women and children. For 
his last six years he was active in the 
national railway field. He promoted adop- 
tion of the cooperative-commissioner plan 
by the Western railroads and furthered 
the reorganization and strengthening of 
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Come 
sail away 
with us 


Outside stateroom! 


“if V4 


To ride from Honolulu’s Waikiki up to the Pali 
—high above. To ride through miles of giant 
ferns, and royal and poinciana ...and 
with a fragrant flower lei round your neck, 
discover unbelievable Hawaii, U. ¢ A. 





To climb from Hongkong’s Bund, thru Silver 
street and Flower street, straight to the Peak 
above the Bay—borne in a sedan chair. To 
swim at Kowloon and golf at Repulse Bay. 
And see international Shanghai! 


play decks, with an outdoor swimming pool 






















Out through the Golden Gate of San Francisco. On a famous 
friendly American President Liner, along its Sunshine Route. On broad 
...and in your own light 





To walk in Yokohama's streets, and Tokyo's and 
Kobe’s. Through dazzling modern avenues to 
ancient temple parks. To see Kyoto, Nara 
... Nikko—in brilliant neon light and in the 
soft light let through paper lanterns. 





To add Manila's tropic thrills to all the rest! 
16,000 miles of sure, smooth sailing, living 


luxuriously. Days and nights with good com- 
panions. Wonders of foreign exchange — 
doubling and trebling your dollars’ worth. 





a] 

, the Association of American Railroads. 
Last year he was appointed a member and 
functioned as chairman of President 

-_ Roosevelt’s special committee of six rail- 

- road management and labor executives, 

which developed the industry’s program 

1 Ve that was accepted by labor and the rail- 

it roads. Surviving are his widow, Harriette 

’ Flora Gray, who was the “American 
Mother of 1937,” and to whom he was 
married 52 years, and three sons: Carl R. 

het Gray Jr. of St. Paul, executive vice presi- 

‘sh 4 dent of the C hicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 

Mar & Omaha Railway; Dr. Howard K. Gray 

tha of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 

‘orth and Russell D. Gray of Wellesley, Mass., 

div who is connected with the New York, On- 

ned A tano & Western Railway. 

mel Rear ApMirat Mark Lampert Bris- 

or of MM TOL, retired, 71, U.S. High Commissioner 

ony fo Turkey from 1919-1927, following an 

e de HM Operation, at Washington, May 13. 









Ask any Travel Agent about President Liner fort- 
nightly sailings and low cruise fares to the Orient... or how 
you may go Round the World in 102 days for $970 First 
Class. Or write us at 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 462 Boyl- 
. Ston St., Boston; Transportation Bldg., Washington, D.C.; 
110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 514 W. Sixth St., Los Ange- 
les; or 311 California St., San Francisco, for full details. 
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Bans on Below-Cost Selling 


Sweeping State Legislatures - 


New York Is 28th 
to Apply Curbs on Unbranded 
as Well as Branded Goods 


In mid-1937 some independent retailers 
and wholesalers thought they had won 
their twenty-year-old fight against loss- 
leader selling (the practice of some retail 
organizations of offering certain items at 
a loss to lure customers into a store so they 
will buy profit-making goods) . For by that 
time 42 states had enacted “fair trade” or 
price-maintenance laws (the number has 
since risen to 44). permitting a manufac- 
turer to set a minimum price on his branded 
products and make it binding on all dis- 
tributors (NEWswEEK, Aug. 28, 1937) . 

But the victory was illusory. Stores 
which wanted to feature loss leaders sim- 
ply switched to private brands or to those 
on which the manufacturers refused to fix 
the price (principally because they feared 
the competition of private brands). And 
the major proportion of all goods sold at 
retail—bulk, unbranded, and private-brand 
merchandise—was not even eligible for 
coverage under such laws. 

Hence, even while the price-maintenance 
advocates were piling up their restrictive 
acts, other distributors were campaigning 
for broader and more effective curbs—laws 
that would forbid retailers to sell any mer- 





HUTT STATES WITH LOSS~LEADER LAWS 





chandise—unbranded, bulk, and private 
brands—at a price below cost. By last 
week, when New York’s legislature became 
the 28th to pass such a measure, it ap- 
peared that the drive of this group might 
also sweep the country. (At least two 
more states are expected to approve sim- 
ilar acts by summer.) 

Most of the 28 laws (usually called “Un- 
fair Sales Acts”) cover retail sales of all 
“personal and tangible property.” General- 
ly, they prohibit a merchant from selling 
any commodity at less than its invoice or 
replacement cost plus “a proportionate part 
of his cost of doing business.” To save 
headaches over that point—retail cost ac- 
counting—they usually stipulate that the 
cost of doing business shall be at least 6 
per cent (12 in Arizona and 10 in Minne- 
sota) of replacement cost unless a retailer 
can prove his expenses are less. 

The line-up in the fight for these newer 
statutes differs markedly from that which 
characterized the drive for “fair trade.” 
Thus the food industry showed little inter- 
est in price-maintenance laws (because of 
the prevalence of private brands and pow- 
erful chains) , but it has been the motivat- 
ing force in the campaign for below-cost 
bans. Its influence is shown by the fact that 
six of the seven laws passed this year close- 
ly resemble the model bill drafted by the 
National Food and Grocery Conference 
Committee (manufacturers, wholesalers, 


Newsweek map—Manning 





manning * 


retailers) and also in that four of the gi 
states which revised their bans in recent 
weeks did so to make them conform with 
the model. 

Many chains, notably in drugs ap 
foods, as well as some consumer organiza. 
tions, also actively supported the new laws 
The burden of the fight to block their pas. 
sage was carried chiefly by big retail cop. 
cerns which feature bargain prices, aided 
in a few states by farm groups affiliated 
with cooperatives. 

The legality of the below-cost restrictions 
remains in considerable doubt. Four stat, 
supreme courts have upheld and one ha; 
disapproved such acts. The 1939 Minnew. 
ta law was passed to replace one declared 
unconstitutional by a Federal district court, 
and lower state courts have approved and 
disapproved the validity of the measures jn 
other states. 





Significance 


While one argument against new pric 
curbs is that they tend to make consumers 
pay more, that is not necessarily so under 
current conditions. The 6 per cent allov- 
ance for retail expense is quite moderate, 
considering that the 1935 census showed 
that operating expenses of all retail out- 
lets averaged 23 per cent of sales (from 13 
per cent for groceries to 35 per cent for 
appliance retailers). Conceivably, there. 
fore, a merchant no longer forced to sell 
some items near invoice cost to compete 
with loss leaders could reduce markups— 
which now range up to 30 per cent—on 
other products usually not featured by 
price cutters. 

The real danger to consumers is that 
small merchants will demand that the 6 
per cent allowance for expenses be in- 
creased (as happened in Arizona). 

Appraisal of the laws’ probable effects 
is complicated by doubts in some quarters 
that they can be enforced, even if held 
constitutional in most states. More than 
204,000 retailers quote thousands of sep- 
arate prices subject to the law in New 
York State alone. The exemptions from 
the statutes—“genuine” clearances of im- 
perfect, perishable, and seasonal merchan- 
dise—help to complicate the problem. 





Confidence 


In an effort to unite businessmen in 4 
“Coast to Coast Hookup for Recovery,” 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers has been sponsoring a series of col 
ferences, attended by members of its board 
and New York staff, with key industrial 
organizations in Southern and Wester 
cities. Last week, at Los Angeles, as 4 
preliminary to meetings in principal Pacific 
Coast cities, the N.A.M. staged a big col 
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ference at which Eastern industrialists and 
West Coast leaders exchanged ideas and 
conferred on the outlook. 

A feature of the Los Angeles session was 
a talk by Colby M. Chester, chairman of 
the $89,000,000 General Foods Corp., de- 
scribing a recent public opinion poll—one 
of many cross-section surveys his company 
has made in the past few years to aid in the 
formation of its own policies—which re- 
vealed significant “underlying confidence” 
in business and investments. 

Nearly one-third of those questioned 
said that if they suddenly fell into $5,000 
tomorrow they would buy a home or other 
real estate. Other replies: 20 per cent 
would pay debts; 20 per cent would buy 
securities; 16 per cent, save the windfall; 
13 per cent, invest in a business; 5 per 
cent, travel. 

In other categories more than half those 
interviewed ranked business over all other 
occupations as offering “the most money 
to young men of average talent.” Eighty 
per cent thought the best way to get 
ahead in an organization was through 
hard work, good work, and honesty (only 
4 per cent said “influence”). Eighty-five 
out of every 100 men thought marriage 
helped to success. 

Delegates to the conference showed keen 
interest in a discussion of the plan of the 
San Francisco Employers Council, through 
which the city’s employers bargain col- 
lectively as a group with their unionized 
workers. 





Shoe Sanity 


When designers several years ago created 
shoes with open toes and no backs, they 
appealed to women’s fondness for bizarre 
apparel that attracts attention. The skele- 
ton shoes were originally meant for resort 
and evening wear, but became so popular 
they have been widely adopted for every- 
day use—even in city streets. 

The fad hasn’t been universally ap- 
proved, however. More conservative women 
complain it‘causes weak ankles and calluses 
and wears out stockings too fast. Tanners 
dislike it because it uses less leather. Vogue 
magazine long ago criticized it as a bad 
style, “not to be recommended for univer- 
sal daytime wear.” 

Last week Mrs. Edna Woolman Chase, 
editor-in-chief of Vogue, addressing a lun- 
cheon of the Shoe Fashion Guild of Amer- 
ica in the Hotel Biltmore, New York, told 
shoe manufacturers: “Your impractical 
footwear is ruining our feet . . . I won’t 
be a bit surprised if, some day, women just 
walk right out on you and shellac their 
soles and put bells on their toes!” 

Although the trade didn’t take Mrs. 
Chase’s threat seriously, the showings of 
manufacturers’ fall lines during the first 
half of the week did reveal a sharp reduc- 
tion in open toes and a virtual elimination 
of open backs. Next fall’s shoe styles will 














lie a day buys ... as little as 2 cents 
a day operates ... sensational new 
low-cost model with famous Meter- 


Miser mechanism !£ 


® Employees feel better and work better in offices where 
a cool, refreshing drink of water is always available. So 
why not add yours to the list of offices enjoying the 
comfort and convenience Frigidaire Water Coolers 
provide? For Frigidaire’s sensational low-cost cooler, 
powered by the famous Meter-Miser mechanism, is 
ideally suited to small-office needs. Only 15c a day buys 
this cooler. And as little as 2c a day runs it! Of hand- 
some design, it is available for either bottled water or 
city pressure connection. Get full information now. See 
“Water Coolers” section of your Classified "Phone 
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be marked by considerable simplicity, with 
widespread use of a slightly raised toe— 
variously called a Sultan, Turkish, bull- 
dog, or turned-up toe. Meanwhile, skeleton 
shoes will probably continue popular dur- 
ing the summer because of their coolness, 
as will low-heeled walking shoes (partly 
because of the walking required by those 
who visit one or both the World’s Fairs) . 





Wanted: Cottonseed 


Higher Production Is Sought 
Despite the Surplus of Lint 


Less than 60 years ago, the seeds of the 
cotton plant were a disposal problem as 
troublesome as that of old razor blades. 
Laws forbade planters to dump the seeds 
near the gins where they were removed 
from the profitable cotton lint or to throw 
them into near-by rivers—the original dis- 
posal method. They could not be returned 
to the land as fertilizer without treatment 
to prevent germination. 

Today’s cottonseed problem is just the 
opposite: production of more and better 
seed. About 20 per cent of the cotton farm- 
er’s income now comes from seed, grown 
valuable in the last half century chiefly 
because of its wide use in shortenings, in 
salad oils, and in the manufacture of mar- 
garine. Even in these days of an 11,500,- 
000-bale cotton-lint surplus, America im- 
ported 83,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil 
last year, as well as large quantities of 
other vegetable oils for which cottonseed 
oil might be substituted. 

One possible solution of this problem has 
been offered by the cotton plant developed 
by the Texas State Experiment Station, 
which yields virtually all seed and little or 
no lint (Newsweek, Apr. 10). Another 
plan was advanced last week by Dr. Henry 
G. Knight of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association in New Orleans. 

Through plant breeding, he said, the oil 
yield of cottonseed could be increased 20 
per cent without affecting the amount or 
quality of the lint. 

This and the study of possible utilization 
of the 19,000,000 tons of stalks and hulls, 
possibly in the manufacture of plastics, 
will be taken up by the new government re- 
search laboratory in New Orleans. 





Significance 


The increased use of cotton by-products 
may be part of the answer to cotton’s 
larger problem—the drying up of foreign 
markets due to a combination of circum- 
stances, one of which is the higher cost of 
the American product. 

Greater income -from oil, cottonseed 
stock food and fertilizer (oil by-products) , 
and linters (fibers not removed by ginning, 
becoming cellulose for hundreds of manu- 
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7 Acme 
Solid Comfort: Dorothy Stote, author of ‘Men, Too, Wear Clothes’ 
last week held a men’s fashion show at Wanamaker’s, New York depart- 
ment store, in which she exhibited articles of clothing intended ‘to make 
an Adonis of friend husband.’ An example of her styling is the canary- 
colored sleep coat (above right). Intended to supplant the old-fashioned 
nightshirt at the left, it features raglan sleeves and short-legged trousers 










for a maximum of sleeping comfort and attractiveness. 

factured products) could conceivably per- Another speaker, Rep. Bruce Barton of 
mit the lint to move at lower prices, pos- New York, president of Batten, Barton, 
sibly to compete with the cheaper foreign Durstine & Osborn, Inc., asserted that the 
cotton in the world markets. relationships between government and 


business would become even more in- 
: portant, after—as he predicted—busines 
=e was “released from the doghouse” in 
Saving by Advertising 1940. For six years, he neluied out, busi- 
Spokesmen for consumers’ organizations ness had been opposing the New Ded 
frequently complain that, while produc- with the promise it could restore prox 
tion has attained a high level of efficiency, _perity if released from its fetters. Adver- 
distribution hasn’t kept pace—partly be-  tising might properly play a major role it 
cause of the high cost of competitive ad- this task, Barton contended, for the pro 
vertising. At the annual meeting of the fession has demonstrated its willingness to 
American Association of Advertising Agen- “police its own ranks” and accept a cet- 
cies in New York last week, Gilbert Kin- tain amount of government regulation 
ney, vice president of J. Walter Thompson without opposition. 
Co., answered these critics by pointing out And whereas production, then financial, 
that, on the average, less than 2 cents and finally sales executives have headed 
out of the consumer’s dollar goes for ad- most business enterprises in the past, he 
vertising and sales promotion. predicted that the “top man of the future 
“If the consuming public did not pay will be one who .. . thinks day and night 
the low cost of advertising,” he declared, in terms of better public relations.” 
“it would have to pay the high cost of Turning to a technical problem, Arthur 
selling without advertising.” He main- Kudner, president of Arthur Kudner, Inc, 
tained, moreover, that advertising has not advised greater utilization of the measur 
yet reached its peak of development—the ments devised to test advertising effective 
“media and techniques it employs are ness (such as interviews to ascertain which 
more and more powerful and reach more types of advertisements attract most 
and more people.” reader interest, and surveys of sales I 
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sults after specific campaigns) . “To make 
advertising more effective is to make it 
more productive,” he said, and “in doing 
that we touch the welfare of the man in 
the field . . . in the mines... and... 
at the lathe and bench.” 

New officers elected at the convention 
include: chairman, Allen L. Billingsley, 
president of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.; 
vice president, William Reydel, vice presi- 
dent of the Newell-Emmett Co.; and sec- 
retary, Guy C. Smith, executive vice presi- 
dent of Brooke, Smith & French, Inc. E. 
DeWitt Hill, vice president: of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., was reelected treasurer, 
while John Benson continues as president, 
having been elected in 1936 for a four- 
year term. 





Railroad Aid 


President’s Backing of Bills 
Gives Lines Hope of Action 


At the beginning of this year, following 
the comprehensive recommendations of 
the President’s labor-management Com- 
mittee of Six, it looked as if the ailing 
railroad industry was about to receive im- 
portant help from Congress. So far, al- 
though more than 30 rail bills have been 
introduced, nothing definite has happened. 
But last Friday, at his regular press con- 
ference, President Roosevelt held out some 
encouragement. He said that three pend- 
ing bills seemed to put the rail relief pro- 
gram in “good shape” and that in general 
he approved their objectives. 

One measure, the Chandler Reorganiza- 
tion Bill, has actually passed the House— 
the only rail proposal to get this far—and 
gone to Senate committee. Its chief provi- 
sion is to make temporary, voluntary in- 
terest-deferment plans binding on unas- 
senting creditor minorities. On Friday, 
Daniel E. Willard, 78-year-old president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, pleaded for ac- 
tion on the bill to spare him the “per- 
sonal disgrace” of a bankruptcy. “The rail- 
roads are going to come back ... I 
haven’t lost confidence in the United 
States,” he declared. 

While strong ICC opinion holds that 
such moratoriums in many cases would 
only “defer the evil day,” Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Adolf A. Berle Jr.—long a 
student of rail reorganizations—has recom- 
mended limiting the provision’s applica- 
tion to the B. & O. and the Lehigh, both 
of which have satisfactory interest ad- 
justment plans. 

The key rail bill is the comprehensive 
Wheeler-Truman measure, which includes 
several basic recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Six. It would put all transporta- 
tion agencies—rail, highway, water, and air 
(rates only) —on an equal regulatory foot- 
ing under the ICC, return to the railroads 
the initiative in consolidation moves (W. 





AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS AND SUITES 
FOR WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS 


Just as surely as air-conditioning enables you to regulate the 
exact temperature of your St. Regis room, so, too, may you 
regulate the course of your own life at the St. Regis. “*\ For it 


is a primary rule that the service of this hotel must match in 


minute detail the service of a well-ordered private residence. 

















Compare first 


then choose! 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
AVAILABLE IN 
BOURBON OR RYE 


*The price of Ancient Age is 50c a fifth less than the average cost of 6 nationally ad- 
vertised 4-year-old bottied in bond brands. Copr.1939, Schenley Distillers Corp.,N.Y.C. 
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The GRAMATAN 


Country Setting: City Convenience 


MAKE IT A VACATION 
Combine sightseeing with a restful 
vacation. This city hotel has golf, 
tennis, riding nearby. Restricted 
clientele. No rate increase during 
World’s Fair: European Plan from 
$3.00. American Plan from $5.50. 
Weekly rates. Booklet. 


ONLY 28 MINUTES TO GRAND 
CENTRAL OR WORLD'S FAIR 


SPRUIDAYANL 


NEW YORK 








250 Business Cards $12: 


Use High Quality Cards to keep your name before others. 
STRATHMORE 3-ply white vellum bristol, standard size 
2x3 1/2 inches and printed neatly with one to four lines of 
black Gothic Type, makes the correct card. Immediate 
Service and Satisfaction Guaranteed or money promptly 
refunded. Write wording plainly and send with $1 to: ° 
BIGGERS PRINTING COMPANY 
100 SABINE STREET HOUSTON, TEXAS 





THOUGHTS HAVE WINGS 





YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe w.n.1. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 

















on your trip to the 
SAN FRANCISCO 
WORLD'S FAIR 


for only 


*55 


extra rail fare! 


MAIL THIS COUPON today for 

our famous booklet, “I’ve been to Mex- 

ico” and full details about this bargain 

side trip to Mexico 7: Address O. P. 
1 











Bartlett, Dept. NW-51,310So. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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Averell Harriman, Union Pacific chairman, 
told the conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks in New 
York last week that this provision should 
lead to “the development of sound sys- 
tems by voluntary mergers”), and au- 
thorize a study of the relative economic 
“fitness” of the various types of common 
carrier. 

A House omnibus transport bill sim- 
ilarly is designed to equalize competition, 
but involves enlargement and drastic reor- 
ganization of the ICC. Also important is 
a second Wheeler-Truman bill, providing 
for a special court to handle rail receiver- 
ships and limiting the fixed charges allow- 
able for newly reorganized roads. 

Railroad men hope that the President’s 
endorsement will help speed the major 
bills through the process of reconciling 
conflicting House and Senate drafts so 
that something will be enacted before ad- 
journment. 





Coal Peace? 


Southern Strife Threatened 
in Wake of Lewis’ Victory 


“We can lick John L. Lewis,” said a 
spokesman for the Appalachian area soft- 
coal mine operators, “but we can’t lick 
Lewis and Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” So 
last week end a majority of the colliery 
employers capitulated to White House 
pressure and handed Lewis the union-shop 
contract he had doggedly held out for 
while America for six weeks faced a coal 
famine. 

This decision assured an adequate coal 
supply, but the refusal of six Southern 
operators’ groups—representing about 20 
per cent of Appalachian production—to 
bow to the union shop brought declara- 
tions of war. Some operators in Harlan 
County, Ky., hotbed of anti-unionism, and 
other districts were determined to oper- 
ate without contracts. Fearing trouble be- 
tween union pickets and men returning to 
work, Gov. A. B. Chandler of Kentucky 
put troops on duty in Harlan County. 

The bitterly contested union-shop con- 
tract provides that for the next two years 
mine employers must force all eligible 
employes to join the United Mine Work- 
ers. Unlike a closed-shop contract, how- 
ever, the pact permits an employer to hire 
whomever he pleases instead of union men 
only. In return, the union gave one am- 
biguous concession: assurance that it 
would not interfere with “the rights of 
management as heretofore understood and 
practiced.” Otherwise the new contract is 
the samé as that which expired Mar. 31, 
providing a 35-hour week, $6 basic daily 
wage, and penalties for strikes and lock- 
outs. 

Agreement on this contract was reached 
with the majority only after President 


Roosevelt ordered a settlement in the 
public interest and Dr. John R. Steelman, 
Federal conciliation chief, sought to ep. 
force the order by asking the union t, 
sign up individual operators—a threat ty 
break up the Appalachian bargaining 
group. 

The soft-coal settlement is expected t, 
speed up negotiations between the unio, 
and hard-coal operators. In these discys. 
sions also Lewis seeks a union shop. The 
employers demand strike penalties, not jp. 
cluded in the present contract which ha; 
been extended from week to week sinc 
May 1 to keep the 100,000 anthracite 
miners at work. 





Significance 


For Lewis the coal dispute ended in vie. 
tory, but it was a victory that left the 
United Mine Workers, backbone of the 
C.1.0., weaker than before the battle. Ty 
stymie the A.F.L.’s_ small Progressive 
Miners Union, Lewis won the union shop 
in the regions where his union already 
operated under virtual union-shop con. 
ditions. But, in so doing, he threw the 
region where his hold is weakest, wide 
open to the A.F.L. Some possibility r. 
mains, however, that under pressure from 
Washington, individual mine operators in 
these regions may still sign up. 

The worst casualty in the coal battle to 
date is the New Deal, caught in the cross 
fire between the three factions in the dis- 
pute. Lewis was irked because he did not 
get earlier White House assistance; the 
A.F.L. is bitter over intervention in favor 
of the C.1.0.,* and the operators feel they 
lost the dispute because of Washington 
interference. 





Consumer Problems 


Need for Better Buying Guides 
Stressed at Monopoly Hearing 


In previous hearings of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, the mo- 
nopoly investigators have delved mostly 
into subjects in which the man in the street 
is only indirectly interested—patents, busi- 
ness concentration, and such. But last 


week the committee turned its attention to — 


the price of food and other problems of the 
consumer, developing the principal point— 
through a succession of witnesses—that the 
public lacks adequate information proper! 
to appraise the merits of various products 

Mrs. Alice Belester, a Chicago housewilt 
who is secretary of the United Conference 
Against the High Cost of Living, said thal 
advertisements gave insufficient factudl 
data. Discussing her personal financial 

(Continued on Page 50) 








*This was reflected in the breakup of col 
ferences between the A. F. of L. and the NLRB 
seeking a possible compromise on Wagner A“ 
amendments. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Early in January 1933 several 
Wall Street economists were having 
luncheon together to discuss current 
developments and were somewhat sur- 
prised to find that one of the more 
cautious of the group was so full of the 
outlook for our banks that he would 
neither talk nor listen on any other 
subject. He had, he said, been making 
a careful analysis of the condition of 
the banks and he was convinced that 
either there would have to be a sudden 
and marked change for the better or 
every bank it the country, sound or 
not, would be forced to close its doors. 

In retrospect that may not sound like 
such an extraordinary bit of forecast- 
ing. But as a matter of fact it was. At 
that time, while everyone was talking 
about the large number of bank fail- 
ures and wondering what would be 
done to stop them, no one was think- 
ing in terms of a complete shutdown of 
the banking system. Even among care- 
ful observers that possibility was not 
regarded as likely until after Michigan 
declared a ten-day banking holiday the 
middle of February. To anticipate the 
general view of even the experts by 
over a month was a real feat. 

The point of recalling the story at 
this time is that for the past two weeks 
another one of our better analysts also 
has been dominating financial-district 
luncheons by presenting a point of 
view that may be in advance of gen- 
eral thinking. He is not as dogmatic in 
his conclusions as to what will happen 
as was the one in 1933, but he is equal- 
ly insistent that the development needs 
to be watched with care, because if it 
comes along as he thinks it will the 
whole business outlook will be material- 
ly affected. 

This development is the recent 
strengthening of sensitive commodity 
prices. The movement has not been 
spectacular, in any sense, but nonethe- 
less it has been impressive. Last week, 
for example, the Dow-Jones index of 
commodity futures moved into new high 
ground for the year. Moody’s index of 
spot prices also has been moving up for 
the past month and will be in new high 
territory for the year within a few days 
if the recent trend is continued. 

Further evidence of the relatively 
strong position of these basic commod- 
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It May Pay to Listen 


By RALPH ROBEY 


ities, according to this analyst, is the 
fact that in the last war crisis there 
was no substantial drop of prices. In 
the earlier crises this had not been true. 
Rather, they had declined along with 
security values. But more recently they 
have shown an ability to go their own 
way. There have been exceptions, just 
as there have been exceptions to the 
recent strengthening of prices, but by 
and large the record has been such as 
to indicate that there are some new 
forces at work in this part of the eco- 
nomic system. 

Exactly what these new forces are is 
difficult to determine. Increased ex- 
penditures for war preparedness doubt- 
less is one of them. Relatively small in- 
ventories is probably another. Convic- 
tion that further price declines are un- 
likely and hence slightly increased buy- 
ing by businessmen is perhaps a third. 
There may be still others. It is useless 
to try to list all of them or to appraise 
the exact significance of each. The im- } 
portant thing is that for one reason or 
another not only have the prices held 
through a war crisis and the decline of 
business activity in recent months but 
actually have enjoyed an appreciable 
rise. 

The chances are, in the opinion of 
this economist, that this upward move- 
ment will continue. He does not mean 
by this that the rise will be unbroken 
from now on. As he sees it there may 
be periods of leveling out or even of 
slight weakness. Neither does he mean 
that we are on the verge of a runaway 
advance. He is not talking about a sud- 
den outburst of inflation with everyone 
rushing to commodities. All he is 
prophesying is that we have passed the 
turning point in the general direction 
of prices for our basic commodities as 
a class. 

No one can say, of course, whether 
he is right in this contention. If he is it 
is the most important development in 
the field of business in many weeks. In 
any event the case he presents is so 
good that he has been able to get his 
fellow analysts to pass up their ex- 
pected discussions about coal strikes, 
agricultural bills, and other news mak- 
ing the headlines and listen to his argu- 
ment. And among Wall Street econo- 
mists, that is quite a compliment. 











Moisture 
won't hurt 
this paper! 


Many a fine sheet of paper has been 
ruined because of moisture. Just let 
water seep into its fibres, and the ordi- 
nary paper will quickly become useless. 
It will disintegrate and fall apart. 

It takes half an eye to see that such 
papers are not safe to use for packaging 
moist products—or for any purpose 
where they are likely to get wet. 

But here’s a paper that is safe to use 
—that will withstand moisture. It is 
called IVORY DURAPAK, the wet- 
strength paper. 























Give Ivory Durapak a thorough drench- 
ing. No harm will come. This unusual 
paper can stand a ducking any time. 

And so, you'll see Ivory Durapak 
doing duty in situations where you 
would never expect paper to stand up. 
For instance, laundries use it for wrap- 
ping wet wash. It makes an ideal crate 
iner for protecting shipments of iced 
vegetables. In the industrial field it is 
used as a backing for rubber moulded 
products. These are but a few of its 
many applications. 

If you have a possible use in mind, 
tell us about it and we will send samples 
and full information. 


Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company 
Bristol, 


Established 1885 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, California 


Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 
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Western ElJecfric 


HEARING AID 
Ortho-technic Model 


The Audiphone gives new hearing ease; 
it’s based on advanced technique in hear- 
ing aid design, learned in 57 years of Bell 
Telephone making. It should help you 
hear clearly in group conversation, at 
greater distances, in any position. 

Your dealer will recommend the Audi- 
phone that best meets your individual 
needs—and there’s a national network of 
service stations in all principal cities. 


(Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. 
NW-44 : 
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Cabin, $186 up: Tourist, $127 up. 

Or sai the alternate weeks, 

ss Pres. Harding . ss Pres. Roosevelt 
Cabin, $141 up. 





One Broadway, New York -216N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
665 Market St., San Francisco - 19 King St., East, Toronto 
Offices in other principal cities. Consult your local Travel Agent 
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Wide World 


Mrs. Belester ‘had to borrow $510’ 


(Continued from Page 48) 
problems, Mrs. Belester revealed that her 
husband is a carpenter and their family in- 
come last year was only $1,140, while ex- 
penses totaled $1,642. To meet the deficit, 
“we had to borrow $510,” she said. 

Another consumer spokesman, Dr. Ruth 
W. Ayres, formerly on the NRA Consumers 
Advisory Board, exhibited eleven brands of 
tomato juice, priced from 3143 to 71% 
cents an ounce but ungraded as to quality, 
as an example of the confusing situation 
facing the housewife who tries to shop in- 
telligently. While admitting that specific 
criticism of advertising implied in the tes- 
timony might be justified, Sen. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, the committee’s chairman, ob- 
jected strongly to blanket condemnation of 
advertising in general. 

L. R. Walker, plumbing and heating su- 
pervisor of Sears, Roebuck & Co., esti- 
mated that the national standard of living 
might be increased by 25 per cent if peo- 
ple could buy on a really informed basis. 
In this connection, Robert Martino of the 
National Bureau of Standards revealed that 
Secretary of Commerce Hopkins was plan- 
ning to ask Congress. for $160,000 to enable 
the bureau to set up commodity perform- 
ance standards to guide consumers. 

Having completed this phase of its in- 
quiry, the monopoly committee turned this 
week to hearings which Senator O’Ma- 
honey described as “one of the most im- 
portant of all our presentations.” Covering 
the general field of savings and investment, 
the new line of investigation seeks a rem- 
edy for the virtual stoppage of the flow of 
risk-bearing capital into industry, recog- 
nized by almost everyone as one of the 
major obstacles to a return of prosperity. 
Specific topics range from an inside picture 
of how large corporations finance them- 
selves out of their “accumulated fat” (sur- 








Wide World 


Dr. Ayres exhibited tomato juice 






plus earnings) to the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the small businessman in raising 
funds for new enterprises. 

The list of witnesses scheduled to be 
heard during the three weeks allotted for 
this study reads like a who’s who in finance 
and industry: George Whitney of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Floyd L. Carlisle of the Ni- 
agara Hudson Power Corp., Wendell L. 
Willkie of the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp., Edward R. Stettinius Jr. of the US. 
Steel Corp., Owen D. Young of the Geo- 
eral Electric Co., Edgar M. Queeny of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Alfred P. Sloan 
Jr. of the General Motors Corp., and 
Charles E. Mitchell, former head of the 
National City Bank of New York, now 
with Blyth & Co. 








WEEK 
Less Wheat 


The smallest winter-wheat crop in five 
years was forecast last week by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It estimated a 
crop of 543,928,000 bushels—20 per cent 
under the 686,637,000-bushel crop last 
year and well under the ten-year averaze 
of 560,160,000 bushels. Of the 46,173,000 
acres planted last fall, 15.7 per cent have 
been abandoned because of winter dan- 
age, crop reporters estimated. Because of 
the slim crop expected, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace decided not to 
call for a farmer referendum on wheat mar- 
keting quotas, required under the law when 
supplies are above normal. 


Auditing 

One of the most astounding revelations 
in the Coster-Musica exposure last Decem- 
ber was that the McKesson & Robbins 
auditors, largest firm in the country, had 
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not detected a swindle which eventually 
built up some $20,000,000 in fictitious 
assets. To counteract public opinion and 
to forestall SEC action, the American In- 
stitute of Accountants immediately ap- 
pointed a committee to review “customary 
auditing procedure.” Last week the insti- 
tute adopted a report of this committee, 
advising that “normal procedure” include 
corroboration of inventory quantities by 
physical checks and—where large amounts 
are involved—confirmation of receivables 
by direct communication with the debtors. 
Recognizing the additional expense to 
the client, the committee nevertheless 
recommended that, when such tests are 
not made, the omission should be dis- 
closed. 


Hudson’s 30th Year 


To celebrate its 30th anniversary, the 
Hudson Motor Car Co. will open one of 
the most aggressive merchandising and ad- 
vertising programs in its history, according 
to President A. E. Barit. His announce- 
ment came in an address before Hudson 
dealers of the New York metropolitan area 
gathered for an anniversary banquet at the 
Hotel Astor. Dealers in other major cities 
listened in through a telephone hookup. 
Barit also portrayed the tremendous prog- 
ress of the industry by contrasting the 
first Hudsons with the 2,614,165th car 
bearing that name, turned out last Tues- 
day. 


Trends 


Automobile output was up 1.3 per cent 
to 72,375 units last week, Ward’s Automo- 
tive Reports estimated—49 per cent ahead 
of the same week in 1938. 





Manufacturers’ stocks of finished goods 
advanced .5 per cent from February to 
March after four monthly declines, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board index, but are still 5.5 per 
cent under March 1938. 


Electric-power output for the week 
ended May 6 showed a 11.6 per cent ad- 





International 


Donald de Lachner with model 
of his ‘flying artillery’ plane 





vance over the 1938 week, the Edison 
Electric Institute reported. 


Machine-tool orders in April, as reflected 
by the National Machine Tool Builders 
Association index, were down 16 per cent 
from the previous month but were 72 per 
cent greater than in April 1938. 


Production of lumber in the week ended 
May 6 was 5 per cent above the preceding 
week and the largest for any week so far 
this year, according to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association. 





AVIATION 


‘Aerial Gun Mount’ Devised 
as Bomber-Stopping Pursuit 





For generations, a favorite axiom among 
military experts has been: “New weapons 
bring new defenses.” When an invention 
threatens to remake warfare, another in- 
vention is developed to counteract it. The 
tank is nullified by tank traps and special 
antitank guns. The depth charge and the 
underwater “hull blister” help protect the 
battleship against submarine attack. 
Elaborate masks and shelters counteract 
the terrors of gas. 

For a half-dozen years the high speed, 
heavily armed bombing plane has seemed 
to be an exception to the rule. Many multi- 
engined bombers can do 275 miles an hour; 
a few, 300. Until recently that was fast 
enough to outstrip most of the world’s 
pursuit planes. Moreover, the huge bomb- 
ers carry from three to five nests of ma- 
chine guns—enough to fight off a number 
of pursuit planes. 

Now, with the tide turning, spectacular 
new “interceptor-pursuit” planes have 
been developed in the United States, Ger- 
many, England, France, and Italy. Speeds 
are climbing into the 350-400-mile-an-hour 
range. And, most important of all, many 
pursuit ships are now being equipped with 
quick-firing 37-millimeter (1.46 inch) can- 
non—armament that allows them to inflict 
heavy damage on bombers from beyond 
the range of the latter’s machine guns. 

Last week, announcing the latest anti- 
bomber development, Donald de Lachner, 
veteran designer of racing planes and now 
chief engineer of the aircraft division of 
the American Armament Co., described 
plans fos a plane that might be called the 
typical pursuit of 1940: “We started out 
with the idea that the pursuit plane of the 
immediate future would be nothing more 
or less than an aerial gun mount.” From 
that idea came a midwing monoplane, with 
two 1,200 horsepower in-line liquid-cooled 
engines which, de Lachner hopes, will pro- 
duce a speed “over 400 miles an hour.” 
The crew will be completely enclosed with- 
in a super-streamlined fuselage. Projecting 
from the nose will be the muzzle of a 1.46- 
inch gun firing 100 rounds a minute—a 
machine-gun cannon. 








WEEK IN 


MAINE 


SUN. Down the coast, along the wide, white, 

uncrowded beaches. There’s a charm to the 

rolling waters of the Maine sea. 

MON. Eastward along the more rugged coast 

where giant rocks jut into a frothy surf, and 

fragrant pines fringe the shore. 

TUE. A graceful sweep away from the coast 

takes you into wild forests, with a background 

of massive mountains. 

WED. Up the soaring mountainsides to lofty 

lookouts. Good roads take you up above quiet 

lakes and green valleys. 

THU. Then into the lake region where rip- 

pling water laps the wild shores of countless 

lakes. Canoes and boats dot the scene. 

FRI. Through quaint Maine towns where 

friendly folk live unhurried lives. As the days 

fly by you feel more and more welcome. 

SAT. No matter how long you stay, you hate 

to leave. You have unforgettable memories 

of hospitality, beauty and incomparable food. 

®@ Sail, fish, swim in salt or fresh water of Maine. 

Ride, hike, camp, play golf and tennis surrounded 

by the beauty of Maine. A week is not enough — 

nor a month — but 1300 miles of easy driving ove 

fine Maine roads will not soon be forgotten. Send 

the coupon, today. 

@ See the Maine Exhibit 
at the 

New York World's Fair 


THEN SEE MAINE! 








FREE BOOKLET! 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, Dept. 112 
St. John Street, Portland, Maine 

Please send me the new illustrated Official 
Maine Vacation Guide for 1939. 


























Changing Your Address 
For The Summer? 


If you’re going away for the 
summer, be sure to change 
your address on your News- | 
Write to || 
the Circ. Mgr., Newsweek, 
Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth 
| Ave., N.Y.C. giving both your 
summer address and your 


week subscription. 


regular address. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Totalitarian Broadcasting? 


The attacks upon the press by 
members of the Administration (Mr. Ickes’ 
impassioned utterances have been the most 
colorful) seem to go on and on. In a very 
recent “canned” radio interview, the Presi- 
dent, less intemperately than Mr. Ickes, 
but, for that reason, more effectively, has 
directed another barrage. The President’s 
statements are embodied in an electrical 
transcription distributed to 150 local 
radio stations by the National Emergency 
Council. It is the first of a series by 
government officials in a campaign “to en- 
large public knowledge of Federal govern- 
ment.” The President suggests that “in 
some communities it is the unhappy fact 
that only through the radio is it possible 
to overtake loudly proclaimed untruths or 
greatly exaggerated half-truths.” His re- 
marks continue in a vein calculated to 
make people believe that the newspapers 
are inadequate, that the space they devote 
to government affairs is limited by their 
advertising volume and that the govern- 
ment must step into the breach to en- 
lighten the people. 

No one, of course, questions the right of 
the Administration to fight back ait its 
“enemies” in journalism or anywhere else. 
But it is interesting, in this case, that the 
effort of some members of the Administra- 
tion to discredit the press should happen 
to coincide with the attempts of other New 
Dealers to secure a Federal radio station. 


F or some time there has been talk 
of the need for a Federal radio station. 
This talk has now taken form in concrete 
proposals which have been brought for- 
ward as means of promoting the interests 
of the United States in South America. 
The most recent bill has been introduced 
in the Senate by Mr. Chavez of New 
Mexico and, quaintly enough, it is now be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations. It 
would provide $3,000,000 for creating the 
station and an annual sum for main- 
tenance. It all looks very innocent, for 
Mr. Chavez protests that he loves de- 
mocracy and wants the station only for 
the purpose of furthering our interests 
in South America. 

But the rawest .amateur knows that to 
limit broadcasting is a mechanical im- 
possibility. Whatever Mr. Chavez’ ob- 
jectives, a Federal radio station will not 
reach South Americans alone. And whether 
or not Mr. Chavez knows it, there is ex- 
ternal evidence that the real aim of the 
efforts to get authorization for a Federal 


radio station is to reach the United States. 
Consider, for a moment, the revealing 
comments of other advocates of such 
efforts. A year ago a similar bill was intro- 
duced. In the testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Celler, who intro- 
duced the bill in the House, inadvertently 
blurted out that to construct such equip- 
ment would “effectively transmit programs 
to all parts of the United States” as well 
as to other countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Mr. Celler also introduced as an 
exhibit a letter from the late T. A. Walters, 
who was, when he wrote it, a subordinate 
of Mr. Ickes. Walters, as Mr. Celler did, 
mentioned the usefulness of such a station 
in providing programs of “national” in- 
terest before he came to programs of 
“international” interest. He stressed, too, 
the desirability of such a step, as “a means 
of providing more adequate educational 
service to the people of this country 
through programs dealing especially with 
government activities.” Similar emphasis 
in the testimony of others likewise sug- 
gested that the desire to broadcast to South 
America is merely a part of the purpose of 
those who want a Federal radio station. 


Asseneits for the station seem to 
stem from a common misconception. This 
has it that the Germans, Italians and 
Japanese are overwhelming South America 
with radio propaganda and that we, in 
sorry contrast, have, been twiddling our 
thumbs instead of providing the people to 
the south of us with information about the 
United States. It isn’t true. Figures care- 
fully compiled indicate that the hours per 
week of German broadcasts in Spanish 
and Portuguese to South America are only 
a small fraction of the hours per week of 
Spanish and Portuguese broadcasts from 
the United States. One American broad- 
casting company alone, for instance, was 
broadcasting 42 hours per week jn Spanish 
at the time the test was taken, five 
months ago. Germany broadcast 5:15 hours 
per week in Spanish; Italy, 2:20; Japan, 
:30; England, 1:45; and France, 1:45. In 
Portuguese, that single American company 
transmits more hours than do the other 
five above-mentioned powers together. 
This scarcely sounds as though the private- 
ly owned broadcasting companies in the 
United States could be convicted of in- 
difference to the importance of broadcast- 
ing to South America in the language of 
the people there. Nor does the vast, en- 
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thusiastic mail response from individuals 


in South America suggest that Mr. Chaye,’ _ 


statement—‘“Travelers tell us that nowhere 
in South America are they able to get re. 
ception”—isn’t a little wide of the mark. 

There is no question but that short-waye 
broadcasts by such a station as is proposed 
in the Chavez bill could and would be 
picked up by diversity receivers of local 
stations in the United States and rebroad. 
cast to their listeners. In fact, there has 
already been official talk of the “rebroad. 
casting by existing radio stations . . , [of] 
educational and cultural programs for 
domestic use during the time the station 
was not transmitting Pan-American pro. 
grams.” 

In the palatial Interior Building, where 
the horny-handed Ickes comrades labor on 
leather cushions for the common man, 
there is already an elaborate broadcasting 
studio. Everything for radio is there—ex. 
cept a government station for transmitting 
the gospel directly to the people. The 
Chavez bill would fix this. And with the 
enormous outlay of Federal money that is 
going into musical, Thespian and other 
forms of relief, the country could easily be 
flooded with programs which would per- 
meate all parts of the country. Presumably 
these so-called cultural programs would be 
punctuated by efforts of Administration 
members eager to give the people the 
“real” facts about public affairs. 

Before America quite realized what was 
happening, an enormous institution of 
propaganda power would be in existence. 
The government would be directly and 
squarely in competition with private broad- 
casting and, as is the case when the 
government competes with other private 
businesses, millions of taxpayers’ money 
would destroy millions of private invest- 
ment. It might well be that, ultimately, 
like the people in other countries whose 
fate we deplore, we would be at the mercy 
of the kindly ministrations of some Wash- 
ington Goebbels who would permit us to 
listen to the kind of music that he con- 
sidered harmonious, to the songs he thought 
had social significance, to plays by WPA 
writers, to news provided by government 
press agents and to political comment by 
the President, his subordinates and such 
Congressmen as he might select for the 
purpose. All of this by government subsidy 
—free—except for the minor matter of 
taxes. 


| through the licensing pow- 
er, the Federal government has a noose 
around the neck of the private broad- 
casting companies. It is only a step from 
this control to complete government mo- 
nopoly. This isn’t a prospect that Ameri- 
cans can contemplate with indifference— 
even when, as in this case, bureaucracy 
invokes the sweet name of national de- 
fense. But it hints at what might happen 
to our liberties if we are swept into further 
international complications. 
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At Miami’s Roney-Plaza — Pabst Gels the Call. Where the elite of 
America’s debs, dowagers and caplains of industry find luxurious recreation. 
Al the gay pool-side Cabana Club, asin the palatial dining rooms, they perk- 
up with Pabst Blue Ribbon for a keener, thirst-quenching thrill. 


At El Moroeceo — (abst Gets the Call. One of New York's top 
swank -spots. Mecca o/ social regish ile soivees.... lourTINE’ Ce lebrities 
. cafe-society. Where Pabst Blue Ribbon ts the password — for 


keener delight from dusk to dawn. 


lor Keener hefreshmene... 


In every glass .. . a lasting 
Sparkle and tang like that of 
Rare old champagne. The 
Result of thorough 

Aging, plus the master’s 


Leave it to gay young 

America to pick the one 

Beer fur the peak of 

Pleasure... Pabst Blue Ribbon. 
It’s the Lighter, Brighter, 


Brisk-l) died beer—streamlined 
For Keener Refreshment in 
Every ‘licious, thirst-quenching 
Drop Because there’s 
Nothin heavy or syrupy to 
Slow uj), its delightfully 
Refres; ing action, as it 
Smoot! )«s away dull care. 
And tl-re’s a fortune of flavor 


Golden touch—a Pabst 
Secret for 95 years. 

That’s why, the world over, 
Smart company perks-up 
With Pabst. So when you 
Step out, demand the brand 
That says BLUE RIBBON ... 
The Class of all Beers — in 
A Class by Itself. 


America’s Homes, too, 
Give Pabst the Call! 


From Coast to Coast, Pabst is 


first in America’s homes ! This 


overwhelming preference b 
family and guests is the ween 
measure of popu- 
larity. And 95 years 





of Pabst quality has 
won this leader. 
ship. Order Pabst 
Blue Ribbon today. 
Your choice of 
bottles or handy, 
space-saving cans, 


Copyrig 139, Pabst Sales Company, Chicago 


Lass the word...you want 


Pabst BLUE RIBBON 













Luckiks ARE BETTER THAN EVER! They are better than ever 
because new methods developed by the United States Govern- 
ment have helped farmers grow finer, lighter tobacco in recent 
years. As tobacco experts like Mr. Burnett point out, Luckies 
havealways bought the cream of the crop. Aged from 2 to4 years, 
these finer tobaccos are in Luckies today, And remember: Sworn 
records show that among independent tobacco experts—auction- 
eers, buyers and warehousemen—Luckies have twice as many 
exclusive smokers as have all other cigarettes combined, Try 
Luckies for a week and then ange know ene oe 


AT JUDGING 
TOBACCO 


“Recent tobacco crops are the finest 
ever raised—and Luckies always buy 
the Cream,” says Joseph Burnett, to- 
bacco auctioneer, who hos —_ 
smoked Luckies for 10 years. ‘ 
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Because /TS TOASTE 








